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TIME HATH ITS REVOLUTIONS 
ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY 


One of the great points about being alive today is that never be- 
fore has there been anything like so much opportunity to watch 
yourself live. When I think upon those I have known who by the 
Dark Juggler’s trick were snatched from the scene a decade or two 
ago, somewhere in this thought, it occurs to me, is a discomforting 
feeling that they were defrauded of this acute awareness of the gift 
of life which springs upon any sensitive mind today. 

Any nitwit, indeed, can readily see that writing which has us by 
the ears today is as distinct in accent, almost, from the writing in 
vogue around twenty years ago as, say, painting since the French 
impressionists is distinct in idiom from painting before that epoch 
at the threshold of the nineteen hundreds, when a technical cata- 
clysm reopened our vision to the visible world. At the very next 
step, however, there is a great deal of a halt in the exposition: the 
appreciative observer of the luxuriant forest of contemporary lit- 
erature, so to put it, bumps his shins right and left against an aston- 
ishing variety of trees. 

Prognosticating the “Literature of Tomorrow,” Henri Barbusse 
in an arresting pronunciamento in the New Freeman (November 
5, 1930) voices the inspired faith of an International Congress of 
Revolutionary Authors recently convened at Kharkov, the capital 
of soviet Ukrania, and asserts that “bourgeois literature” is to be 
blown up; “the expression of an overcivilized and decadent society,” 
it “is naturally decadent and perfectionist.” The literature “now 
establishing itself in the present with the aim of conquering the fu- 
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ture corresponds to the new order of the world—the sovereignty of 
work, the participation of the masses in historic life after a new, log- 
ical direction shall have been imposed by the proletariat upon the 
common destiny.” 

t about the same moment, Hugh Walpole, in an interview, ob- 
serves that “in England now we are experiencing the same swing 
toward romanticism that begins to appear here.”’ And, within the 
three years since he was here last, he perceives a marked change in 
the American literary scene. ‘Your novelists—at least many of the 
younger ones—are turning away from the post-war realism, the 
minute description of sordid experiences. There is an upsurge of 
the romantic spirit, a more delicate type of fantasy, a new emphasis 
on the worth of the individual.” In the big four-volume novel on 
which he is now at work—a project covering the past two centuries 
of the social history of England down to 1930—the characters will 


{ this 


be of the middle and upper classes. ‘“There will be none 
primitive ‘back to the soil’ stuff.”” Next, Isabel Paterson, discussing 
“contemporary fiction of the professedly serious type,” in her Her- 
ald Tribune column, “Books and Other Things,” is ‘“‘driven to the 
reflection that, though life is terrible, it isn’t as bad as all that.’’ Her 
plaint is that, in this fiction, “it is, indeed, rare to meet a single char- 
acter one would care to be found dead with.” 

Then, just the other day, I was reminded of a drawing in a recent 
number of Punch, in which the girl says to her mother: “I wish you 
wouldn’t act so modern, Mother. It’s so old-fashioned now.” As, 
turning somewhat on my own reminiscence, this is by way of being 
a rather personal article, I may recount that I had recently written 
for a newspaper a review of Mr. Tarkington’s latest book Mirthful 
Haven, concluding my exposition with the dictum: “If the portrait 
of Mirthful Haven has been painted with high art, it is overlaid with 
a story lamentably old school.” Opening the current Saturday R 
view of Literature, Dr. Canby’s editorial gave me a “‘start.”’ 

“There is,” I read, “‘a strong reaction under way toward the old- 
fashioned novel of straightforward plot and integrated character. 

. Tarkington, in spite of what younger critics more interested 
in novelties than in the integrity of an imagined life may say, is 
highly successful in the same mode in his Mirthful Haven.” As, then 
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around thirty, I became (by gainful occupation) a “younger critic” 
in 1912, the point at least of my youthfulness has ceased to weigh 
upon me. The sting here was in the suspicion awakened in me that 
perhaps—it had been such ages ago that, as a lad, I had been of 
the world that greeted Kipling as a novelty—I had, in the natural 
chilling of my senses, begun to lose my nose for news; and through 
approaching senility had dismally failed to recognize an old-time 
acquaintance, the “straightforward plot” (with a melodramatic 
swagger), as a stunning fellow a bit in advance of the present 
fashion. 

Along with the veteran Mr. Tarkington, and the no less veteran 
Mr. Galsworthy, Dr. Canby aptly cited as advance exponents of 
the old-time-folks-at-home movement in fiction the joyous J. B. 
Priestley, of international vogue, and the oncoming A. P. Herbert, 
whose Water Gipsies has just been evoking a chorus of unanimous 
praise in England, led by the powerful voice of Arnold Bennett, in 
such matters popular grand lama of the realm. A little while after 
absorbing this editorial my chagrin was soothed to discover, in the 
case of The Water Gipsies, another chap, no less genuine a critic 
than William McFee, who also apparently was not awake to the 
present-day significance of echoes from a faded yesterday; as ina 
review of the book he defined it as “‘a most excellent novel in the best 
Victorian tradition,” and “ideal provender” for the reader “who de- 
mands, rather roughly at times, ‘a story,’ and who has strong lan- 
guage for such people as Proust, Joyce and Thomas Mann.” 

As Conrad one time observed, “There is no permanent stability 
of critical taste’; and Mr. Walpole, who reports the remark, adds, 
“I see it verified every day.” The point here is that never before, I’d 
venture to say, has there been such a multiplicity of aesthetic ideas 
swirling about with such rapidity. Mr. Walpole (again), in one of 
his London letters to “Books” (Herald Tribune, literary supple- 
ment ), notes that “though hundreds of young writers are laboring in 
their train, the pessimism of Mr. Huxley and Mr. Eliot is already 
dated.”’ And, in a later letter, reports that “there are reputations at 
this moment in England dying before one’s eyes, only ten years ago 
the liveliest in the land.” Though the reputations of Messrs. Shaw, 
Wells, Galsworthy, and at the moment perhaps least of all that of 
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the author of Imperial Palace, can be hardly said to be dying be- 
fore our eyes, these fairly well-preserved literary lions were, indeed, 
sometime ago being referred to in the circle of Rebecca West as “‘the 
uncles.” 

The upshot of the whole matter that we have been belaboring? 
Multiplication of the most bizarre contradictions in current lit- 
erary phenomena could be piled up endlessly. Here a few salient 
illustrations may suffice. We’ll put, so to say, two and two together 
—and we get, in immediate effect, a dizzy conundrum as the result. 
What, for instance, can you make out of the breaking-out in a burst 
of glory at about the same moment of two such out-and-out “styl- 
ists” as the highly ornamental Thornton Wilder and the deliberately 
stripped-to-the-bone Ernest Hemingway? One as mannered, in a 
manner of speaking, as the other! What, again, is the meaning, asa 
prophecy, of the credo of our proletarian friends of the Interna- 
tional Congress (in revolt against “‘refinement of verbalism,” and 
proclaiming ‘“‘a very simple style, free from conventional prolixities 
and mannerisms, comprehensible to all’) put in juxtaposition with 
the subtle development in the technique of fiction just made by Wil- 
liam Faulkner in As J Lay Dying where simple crackers of Missis- 
sippi very effectively analyze their deep emotions and instinctive 
complexity in a vocabulary far beyond their cultural stage? 

In our easy-going, distinctly provincial state, there was relatively 
little impact upon us from outside, though our cerebral stuff princi- 
pally came from over the water. Among the rather fashionable, by 
some social eccentricity, Meredith was having a really huge vogue. 
“Suffragettes,” and such like, were inclined to be Shavian. There 
was a little Synge flurry. There were folk who read Nietzsche; as I 
remember them, they looked somewhat like the characters then 
called “anarchists.” “Translations,’”’ now everywhere to be seen, 
then had little go. I recall but two others of any particular visibility: 
the library editions of Anatole France and of Turgenev. Our lone 
watcher of distant skies, James Huneker, was about as exotic as the 
unicorns and mythical apes and peacocks that obsessed him. 

Things were, in that simple day, pretty much cut and dried. You 
knew, in the book trade, just about what a “Houghton Mifflin book” 
would be: somewhat New-Englandish, rather prim in style, and 
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quite recognizably akin to Houghton Mifflin books of all preceding 
seasons within the memory of the oldest bookseller. “Sounds like a 
Scribner book to me,” the “buyer” would say when a new salesman 
appealed to him to identify a little-known book called for by a cus- 
tomer. And so on, throughout the little group of old-established 
houses which comprised the publishing village, so to say, of the 
time. Editors, then, were “literary men,” and frequently venerable, 
or (at best) middle aged. The eminently aggressive Harper’s Mag- 
azine of today continues a department which quaintly continues to 
carry as its title a phrase symbolic of the editorial idea in the age of 
innocence—the ‘“‘Editor’s Easy Chair.” 

After, as I may mention, a very respectable stretch of years in- 
side editorial offices (of one variety and another) looking out, I 
have recently been on the outside looking in; that is, during the past 
three or four years I have, among other Robin Hood activities, been 
acting as a literary agent—or, as some say nowadays, ‘authors’ 
representative.” At any rate, I have been dealing on the one hand 
with the present requirements of magazine editors and book pub- 
lishers, and on the other striving to haul along to the point where it 
could make the “market” what I believe to be promise in writing. 
Thus, calling one day sometime ago, in the interests of a client, on 
the “book editor” of a historic American publishing house, I hap- 
pened to mention that at the moment I had in hand another book 
manuscript of exceptional merit which I had not brought here be- 
cause, as I said, “it’s not your kind of thing.” This house I had 
known from a lad as without variation an institution of staid tradi- 
tions. The piece of work to which I referred (a performance, by the 
way, turning nearly altogether on its sensitivity of style) could be 
called almost anything but sedate. 

“What d’y’u mean . . . . not our kind of thing?” came forth 
from this book editor. I alluded to a number of authors long emi- 
nent, associated throughout their careers with the imprint of this 
house, whose literary character, I remarked, “certainly may be 
taken as reflecting your editorial point of view.” He made as if to 
wring his hands. “Our point of view when?” he snorted. “Those 
authors,” he declared with a bang of his hand, “those authors 
wouldn’t write that way now, not one of ’em. Wouldn’t write, at all, 
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mental publishing.’ 
turns much that here remains to be said. 
For example, let us glance at samples of style from two recent 




















in that style/” Of course, they had reflected the house when that 
sort of writing was to the fore. He decidedly wanted to see that 
other book (which I had described to him); why shouldn’t it be 
their kind of thing now, if it were all that I said? But I had given it 
into the hands of another house. 

Recently I was seeing a very youthful publisher, whose thriving 
concern had just celebrated its first birthday. The great book cut- 
price “war” had just wrenched the publishing business, and the 
world was in the throes of the universal economic depression. My 
business with him was to discuss his attitude toward publishing a 
highly novel piece of work concerning which he said, “‘I have a feel- 
ing that it is a fine book.” With evident reluctance he added, ‘“‘Un- 
fortunately, at the moment I am highly disinclined toward experi- 
On that phrase, “experimental publishing,” 


books, each distinctive of today, published at about the 
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fell off the mantleshelf and was broken, and for the dream to come true—exact- 
ly as you had dreamed it. It was true, but of no importance. It proved nothing. 
It even meant nothing, no more than passing a mirror. 

Two excellent bits of contemporary writing. 

Neither of these books, I’d say, could have been written, or pub- 
lished, before this our present day. The first is an autobiographical 
document entitled How To Commit a Murder, by one Danny 
Ahearn, a young man of considerable eminence in his profession 
of racketeering. Thus the style is not simulated. We have the word 
of honor of the very upright publishers that the work was in nowise 
‘“ghost-written.” But we don’t need it. I have, by the way, been a 
literary ghost on a number of ticklish occasions; and my belief is 
that I am not to be taken in by one. No literary ghost now in prac- 
tice could possibly, in my professional judgment, write as well as 
that. In a word, he would not have the precision of style. The trou- 
ble would be that he would write. There would be ink in the stuff. 
Mr. Ahearn himself does not deal in ink; he is very close to nature. 

Once there were “‘the scribes” who did the writing for the people. 
Writing was a kind of black art. Recently—that is, in the time of 
my own youth—the idea of good writing was associated with the 
thought of ‘‘men of letters.”’ The criterion of excellence was the tra- 
ditional policy of the Atlantic Monthly. To be respectably pub- 
lished it was necessary to write in a “cultivated” language. ““Time 
hath its revolutions,” runs the somber eloquence of an old chief jus- 
tice. A new world of writing came into being with the World War; 
a new kind of value became applied to the written word. Out of 
mountains of trash that has got published has sprung a hardy, liv- 
ing plant: a written language of men among men, much admired 
by professional writers today. Mr. Mencken, an editor whose hos- 
pitality toward contributions from uncouth sources has been of 
much value, recently reviewing his own magazine, mentioned as 
“one of its most memorable articles, a truly magnificent piece of 
writing, done by a man who, before it got into type, went to the elec- 
tric chair for murder.” (Italics mine.) He notes another “from a 
laborer in a lumber-mill, since turned writer.” 

All this stream turned into the writing of our time has been 
healthily potent, immensely so. “Art, like Antaeus, can renew its 
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strength only by fresh contact with the earth, by drawing new in- 
spiration from life as it is.” The line, so pertinent to our thought 
right here, is from an altogether-admirable book on Whistler, just 
published; and the author, James Laver, discussing Courbet, aptly 
continues: ‘This contact, this inspiration, Courbet was able to sup- 
ply. By birth and temperament he was devoid of all the fatal super- 
ficial refinement which is art’s perpetual danger. He had the healthy 
sensuality of the man of the soil rather than the seductive elegance 
which the town-bred artist often finds so easy.” (Italics mine.) 
Lately (May, 1930) a penetrating article on “Howells: Ten 
Years After” appeared in the American Mercury, in the course of 
which the writer thus clinches his point: “He [Howells] left a 
christening to attend a funeral.” The writer, C. Hartley Grattan, is 
discussing the circumstance that while the drive of American so- 


ciety was westward, Howells was “retreating” to the East, ‘‘and 
even to Boston, which was more of a backwater than, say, New 
York City.” And Mr. Grattan’s argument, in its implications, car- 


ries right along with our theme. Howells’ “attempt to make a place 
for himself in what was still the chief cultural center of America 
would not have been so unfortunate had he taken a realistic attitude 
toward the matter. But instead of trying to infuse some new vitality 
into a moribund society, he accepted it as it stood. How thoroughly 
he fell in with Boston may be judged by the fact that at the Whittier 
birthday dinner in 1877 it was he who was most severely shocked by 
Mark Twain’s celebrated speech.” An art critic no less happy in 
provocative remarks than George Moore one time observed, “‘The 
greatest artist is he who is most provincial and who most often re- 
peats himself.” So, as to the matter of its being easier or harder to 
write today than formerly, it is vastly easier today than ever before, 
in the chance of attainment of success, to stay where you are and 
write as you are. Howells’ “retreat” eastward was natural enoug! 
in that time; he wanted to be published. Even Mark Twain, we are 
now aware, sacrificed a great deal in spiritual integrity to that end. 
On the other hand? Never less than today, I’d say, will just a lot 
of writing do—even in an “essay.” As Whistler was wont to say, 
“Listen!” 
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Shame! What is shame? Virtue is very often shameful according to the 

English social constitution, and shame honourable. Truth, if yours happens to 
differ from your neighbour’s, provokes your friend’s coldness, your mother’s 
tears, the world’s persecution. Love is not to be dealt in, save under restrictions 
which kill its sweet healthy free commerce. Sin in man is so light that scarce 
the fine of a penny is imposed; while for woman it is so heavy that no repentance 
can wash it out. Ah! yes; all stories are old. You proud matrons in your May- 
fair markets, have you never seen a virgin sold, or sold one? Have you never 
heard of a poor wayfarer fallen among robbers, and not a Pharisee to help him? 
of a poor woman fallen more sadly yet, abject in repentance and tears, and a 
crowd to stone her? I pace this broad Baden walk as the sunset is gilding the 
hills round about, as the orchestra blows its merry tunes, as the happy children 
laugh and sport in the alleys, as the lamps of the gambling palace are lighted up, 
as the throngs of pleasure-hunters stroll, and smoke, and flirt, and hum: and 
wonder sometimes, is it the sinners who are the most sinful! 
That is, I admit, an extreme example of “‘just writing.” I need not 
add that it is from the hand of a very famous stylist (and a great 
novelist ), the author of The Newcomes. My point simply is that, to 
the taste of today, it is atrocious stuff. And it is a kind of thing alto- 
gether too easy to write for modern requirements. I recently had in 
hand a manuscript novel touched with that note, which, of course, 
got laughed at everywhere. A work of writing effective today has 
(as one publisher recently put it) “to bite in,” in one way or an- 
other, all parts through. 

The other book quoted from a while ago is a work of fiction, A 
Flock of Birds, by Kathleen Coyle, who, according to the erudite 
Herschel Brickell, “‘writes brilliant prose in the modern tradition.” 
In a recent novel contest in England the book was selected by Frank 
Swinnerton, Hugh Walpole, and Sheila Kaye-Smith as one of the 
four best novels out of six hundred entries. A copy of the book was 
given to me by the American publisher with the comment that he 
didn’t expect it to have “any sale” but that he thought it “ought to 
be published.” I cite the book here for the reason that it is distinctly 
representative of a genre peculiar to today. The author’s method is 
to make one crucial situation entirely probable by good writing. 
That’s all there is to it; without special refinement of good writing 
hardly known before today there would be nothing to the thing. It 
is the author’s design to explore, by an exquisite instrument of style, 
the springs of spiritual intensity. 
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Now long ago at the Authors Club in New York a fine old gentle- 
man (a banker, I believe), one-time friend of Andrew Carnegie, 
munificent patron of the Club, made a speech. Impressively portly 
of mien, he was fervent; his intention was to be rousing. In noble 
tones he prayed that our authors, for the valuable service they were 
to perform, might be given “more eloguence”—with a crash of his 
fist into the palm of his other hand. ‘More, and yet more elo- 
quence !”’ Good soul! he was very wicked. “Eloquence” is precisely 
the thing which “our authors” strive with might and main to escape. 

Eloquence had run the language into a mold; all the things had 
been said, by great writers before us, that eloquence could say. It 
would be without use to go on so. And adventurous minds keenly 
felt that the writers before us, the great masters themselves, had 
left something out—something that man’s profound curiosity about 
himself required to be captured. The settled order of literary ex- 
pression must be broken up, to let through this something fresh of 
elusive significance, not made articulate by the accepted mediums 
of creative literature. Thus it is that we have had the sharply in- 
quisitive researches into form and style of Proust, of André Gide, 
James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, Sherwood Anderson, Ernest Hem 
ingway, John Dos Passos, and the rest. And all this has been 
along with the “‘cowboy language” of Will James, the mill-worke 
and the Ahearns, the Jim Tullys and Michael Golds—what the chap 
called “experimental publishing,” which, I’d hazard, would never 
have been undertaken by a reputable concern in the days when I 
was a bookseller (to fall into the oratorical roll) now twenty years 
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ECONOMY IN TEACHING COMPOSITION 
CLARENCE D. THORPE 


To talk of devices to save the composition teacher’s time when 
conditions and the larger organization of our work are such that the 
best individual teaching will be largely negatived is like talk of sav- 
ing nickels and pennies on an ocean cruise by a first-cabin passenger. 
The problem of saving in correcting themes is a very real one, and 
everyone having classes in writing must, if he is to escape nervous 
wreckage or futility, meet it intelligently. It is not, however, as I 
see it, the problem. Indeed, a teacher of composition who tackles 
his job with a too-strong notion of saving himself is very likely head- 
ed toward failure. In composition work, as nowhere else, perhaps, 
one may remark with truth that he who would save his life shall lose 
it. To give one’s self, and to give freely and enthusiastically, is a 
first requisite to success in teaching writing. And yet one must give 
intelligently. All the floods pouring over Niagara will generate no 
power until directed into right channels. 

Economy in any field does not mean the niggardly saving of cap- 
ital, but such judicious investment as will yield greatest possible re- 
turns for a given outlay. The first essential to the economical teach- 
ing of composition is a favorable setting. I mean by this a school in 
which good English is held in respect. Such a school employs com- 
petently trained English teachers, not specialists in music, mathe- 
matics, and science, to conduct its English classes; it is willing to 
pay for adequate instruction in composition. With full realization 
that there is no policy more wasteful than that in which overcrowd- 
ed classrooms and endless piles of themes reduce teachers to despair 
or to slipshod, slovenly methods, the officials will see to it that 
teaching loads are adjusted to human capacities of efficiency and 
endurance. In such a school not only the English teachers but all 
other teachers are literate; that is, they speak good English, and 
demand good English in their written assignments. The principal is 
literate, even the football coach, and the director of the shop. The 
superintendent is literate, and has high regard for literacy in others. 
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When he hires his teachers he insists that all, from the first grade up, 
shall have ability to speak and write good English, and when he 
visits them in their classrooms he checks on their capacities to ex- 
press themselves in acceptable language. I am persuaded that no 
railroad executive would consider as economical a plan whereby his 
trains are alternately drawn forward a mile by one engine and back- 
ward nine-tenths of a mile by another. Yet a situation analogous to 
this exists in any school, and in its most expensively operated de- 
partment, where there is general laxity with regard to right habits 
of writing and speaking outside the English classroom. 

A distinct step toward economy will be taken when all courses 
where there is writing to be done become classes in composition. It 
is commonly remarked that in English schools it is not necessary to 
have separate courses in writing, for the reason that every teacher 
is an instructor in composition; that is, being a man of culture and 
taste, he is interested in the accuracy and skill with which his pupils 
communicate their thought, and insists that every paper shall show 
a decent regard for good English. I have heard an English-trained 
instructor on our campus who expresses himself with enviable clar- 
ity and precision say that he got his chief help in learning to write 
from a teacher of science in his preparatory school. When we shall 
have arrived at such a utopian stage of general culture in our schools 
that every science and history teacher is actively concerned about 
the expressional habits of his pupils, then we, too, may perhaps get 
on without special composition classes. We may then be ready for 
a widespread application of Professor Morrison’s idea of doing 
away with separate writing courses altogether, except for the few 
problem cases, making the subject matter course where there is con- 
stant reason and occasion for writing the real training-ground in 
composition. 

A second consideration in the economical teaching of composition 
is a favorably organized curriculum. Nothing certainly will con- 
tribute more definitely to effectiveness in composition than for those 
who plan the curriculum to have a clear conception of what should 
be accomplished in each grade, and for each teacher in turn to have 
quite as clear an idea of what is to be expected of his pupils. One of 
the biggest losses in composition teaching occurs, unquestionably, 
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through a lack of a program of conservation and application. Too 
much slack accumulates in passing from grade to grade. When we 
plan to teach certain very definite things in Grade VIII, and in addi- 
tion insist that the pupil shall retain and apply the knowledge and 
skills acquired in Grade VII, and that in Grade IX he shall make 
use of the knowledge and skills acquired in Grade VIII, and so on, 
always conserving, building on the past, and consistently advancing, 
then, I think, we shall be practicing economy in composition. 

There is always great waste in cases where composition is taught 
for a semester or a year, then more or less completely dropped for 
two or more years of literature. The pupil comes, through this 
method, to divide his English world into compartments which have 
nothing to do with each other: one for composition, one for litera- 
ture—and at the end of two or three years in which composition is 
neglected he has lapsed into most of his old slovenly habits. This is 
quite as true in college as in the high school. My own observation 
would teach me that whenever there is a strict separation of compo- 
sition and literature such as we often find in universities, with a year 
of Freshman rhetoric followed by successive courses exclusively 
devoted to literature, a large proportion of the effort and expense 
lavished upon the Freshman work is practically thrown away. Our 
experience at the University of Michigan has been so conclusive in 
this respect that the courses in literature are now being planned 
with provisions for continued emphasis upon writing. 

It may not be inappropriate to add just here that many good teach- 
ers are convinced that the best results in literature are possible only 
when there is continual writing in the course. Such a method neces- 
sitates a more careful reading of the text, and the precision required 
in putting down ideas on paper helps wonderfully in transforming 
vague half-thoughts about poetry and drama into clear impressions 
definitely expressed, obviously an all-desirable end in teaching lit- 
erature. Children learn to write and speak well only through much 
practice. It should be recognized that in language and composition 
work a single teaching of a principle or usage is not enough. Repe- 
tition is not waste, particularly cumulative repetition, where we 
constantly build on what has gone before. Writing, even in its most 
elementary form, is an art, and can be mastered only through indus- 
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try and application. To expect a child to establish good habits of 
writing in a single semester or year is hardly more logical than to 
hope for permanent results from an isolated period of piano or vio- 
lin lessons. Children should begin to write in the early grades and 
should keep on writing, through the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
tenth, eleventh, twelfth grades, and then on through college. “‘Hours 
in the air, and nothing else, make a fiying man,” says Walter 
Raleigh; only many hours of practice will bring ease and effective- 
ness in composition. This means continual—though not necessarily 
continuous—emphasis on writing. 

If relish and interest are to be developed and maintained, the 
doses of language and composition must be administered judicious- 
ly. Language and composition should be so alternated with litera- 
ture that children shall not become wearied with a too-long-drawn- 
out unit, and so develop a lasting distaste. The younger the child, 
the more frequently his mind requires change. The steady tension 
of a semester devoted exclusively to language and composition with 
seventh-, eighth-, or even twelfth-grade pupils is likely to produce 
permanent language-nausea—a very unfortunate disease, indeed, 
and one, incidentally, with which too many high-school graduates 
seem seriously to be afflicted. 

From the point of view of economy in teaching composition, then, 
the English curriculum may be thought of as favorably organized 
when due attention has been paid to the principle of conservation 
and application and cumulation and to the factors of continual 
practice, and of variety and interest. This implies an organization 
of English courses in which there is not too much clear-cut separa- 
tion of language-composition work from literature by semesters or 
by years. There will be units of each within a given term; there will 
be semesters or years in which one or the other will be emphasized; 
there will be writing even when the emphasis is on literature, and 
reading when the emphasis is on composition. But there will be no 
long-continued sterile periods in which, because the teacher’s inter- 
est is directed elsewhere, pupils will be allowed to forget all they 
have learned about writing, and so to slip into virtual illiteracy. 

It is almost superfluous to add that, after everything possible has 
been done in the way of creating right conditions through favorable 
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environment and a favorably organized curriculum, the success of 
any program in composition will, in the last analysis, depend upon 
the ability of the teacher himself and the effectiveness of his meth- 
ods. The good teacher knows what he wants his students to accom- 
plish. He will fix his eyes on essentials rather than trifles. He will 
have a decent regard for correctness, and will not neglect the funda- 
mentals of acceptable usage, but he will not make the hunting-out 
of errors his main business. He understands that the real end of 
composition is not to discover faults but to develop in pupils the 
power of effective communication in organized units of thought; 
and he places his emphasis accordingly. 

He will be enthusiastic, will expect to get results. Economy is 
achieved in composition when the teacher, knowing what should be 
done, is really in earnest about accomplishing something definite. 
[ have seen a slovenly student, after five years of dawdling, writing 
neither in sentences nor in paragraphs, transformed, in six weeks’ 
time, under the firm hand of an instructor who meant business, 
into almost a model in accuracy and organization. (Of course he 
wouldn’t stay transformed without a long period of watchfulness; 
that is where a program of conservation and application comes in. ) 
I have also seen a high-school senior who was writing correct but 
dry and deadly English learn in half a semester to turn out neatly 
clever and interesting papers because his teacher insisted on live 
work and suggested the way to accomplish it. We shall get the most 
results at the cheapest price when we insist upon definite achieve- 
ment, and refuse to countenance the shoddy and facile. A teacher 
who reads a dozen themes for a pupil without holding for ideals may 
accomplish less than another who reads one theme and points out 
possibilities for improvement and shows the student better ways to 
gather material and organize and express his thought. One paper 
properly conferred upon and carefully re-written will often lead the 
pupil farther in a clear understanding of what is to be done and how 
to do it than a score of hastily written, hastily tabulated, quickly 
forgotten weekly stints. 

It is hardly wise to emphasize any particular set method of de- 
tailed procedure in teaching composition. Any method may become 
wasteful if misapplied; no given method in itself guarantees econo- 
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my or success. I personally believe firmly in the economy and ef- 
fectiveness of the laboratory method, particularly for the junior 
high school and for retarded senior high-school pupils, but even in 
the eighth grade the method may well be varied, and in later grades 
there will be continual occasion for non-laboratory writing. I be- 
lieve quite as firmly in the value of combining oral and written com- 
positions, though such procedure may easily be carried to a point of 
vanishing returns. The inductive method of language teaching, the 
project method, the contract plan, the individual lesson sheet, the 
spectroscope way of correcting themes, the conference, the outside 
reading of themes, the pupil-teacher correction of themes—any one 
or all of these may prove economical and may contribute toward 
distinct success, or vice versa. The best method fails in the hands of 
an unintelligent teacher. The alert teacher will experiment, select, 
discard, and combine until he arrives at the best method; that is, the 
best method for him. There is no greater fallacy than the assump- 
tion that all who teach composition should be cut to a single pat- 
tern, that a method good for you is equally good for me. 

Interest, aroused and maintained through skilful motivation, 
through reading, through the teacher’s ability to keep a current of 
fresh ideas afloat in his class, through projects industrial, literary, 
or what not, is fundamental to an economical program in composi- 
tion. A class in composition should become a class in the study of 
life and basic life-interests. The good teacher is an opportunist. He 
knows that good writing flourishes best in an atmosphere of living 
thought and natural situation. He will therefore seize every possi- 
ble occasion to arouse the intellectual curiosity of his pupils and 
focus it to a definite end. If a Coste has just made a successful flight, 
the good teacher will use that material for discussion and assign- 
ment; he will capitalize the last big movie, the new repertory thea- 
ter, the most-talked-of book of the day, the latest thing in ocean 
navigation. Knowing that in life we write as need arises and situa- 
tion demands, he will not neglect the ordinary concernments of the 
child in his daily affairs, but will encourage incidental writing grow- 
ing out of everyday activities, at home, at school, on the playground. 
Students will learn to write when they have something to say and a 
will to say it. 
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And what the pupil writes, the teacher must try to publish, some 
of it through reading in class, some through a class news sheet 
| or magazine, some of the best in the school paper. “Did you ever 
consider publication?” inquired De Quincey. The good composition 
teacher does indeed consider publication, and puts his wits to work 
to devise ways and means. The subject deserves a separate paper; 
I must leave it here for lack of further space. 





. LETTERS OF LAFCADIO HEARN 
; TO HIS BROTHER 
f E. C. BECK 


Few American writers have biographies as interesting as Laf- 

cadio Hearn. He was born in the Ionian Islands of Irish and Greek 
parents; he emigrated to America when he was nineteen and be- 
came a celebrated journalist; he later emigrated to Japan and died 
there a Buddhist and a Japanese citizen. 
F Not many of those interested in Hearn know that he has a living 
i brother. Fewer yet know that that brother is residing in America. 
| James Hearn, whom Lafcadio never saw after James was three, is a 
prosperous farmer living north of Breckenridge, Michigan. 


Among the letters that Lafcadio wrote to his younger brother 
e these two may throw some light on the character of this unique 
m writer: 


My Dear BroTHER— 


d I waited very anxiously for your letter; it has made me at once very glad and 
L, very sorry—glad to feel the reality of you, sorry to find you have had some ex- 
\- periences with the world not at all agreeable. But you have shown superb pluck, 
” are independent, apparently, and—in every sense of the word—a thorough man! 
- There was good stock in us from either the mother or the father’s side. While 
thinking about you, I always said to myself: “Her blood will bear him through 
a everything, if he can keep his strength.” For I thought of you always as my 
le double: a highly complex nervous organization, with her vital force. Now I 
J- would imagine you stronger than I, for you have done much beyond my power 
1. to attempt. 
a And do you remember that dark and beautiful face, with large brown eyes 


like a wild deer’s, that used to bend over your cradle? You do not remember the 
voice which told you each night to cross your fingers after the old Greek Ortho- 
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dox fashion and utter the words: “In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost!”’ 

She made, or had made, three little wounds upon you when a baby, to place 
you according to her childish faith under the protection of those three powers, 
but especially that of Him for whom alone the nineteenth century still feels 
some reverence, THE LORD AND GIVER OF LIFE. And you know nothing about her? 
It is very strange. Perhaps there is much I do not know. 

But I know that mother was a Cerigote, belonging to one of the best families 
of the island Cerigo—the antique Cythera. English regiments were stationed 
there, including the 76th, about ’57-’58. My father was attacked by mother’s 
brother, terribly stabbed, and left for dead. He recovered, and eloped with 
mother when the regiment was ordered away. You were born in Sephalonia: | 
and another brother in Santa Maura—where the other was buried, I think. We 
were all very dark as children, very passionate, very odd looking, and wore gold 
rings in our ears. Have you got the marks yet? 

I do not know much about subsequent events. I remember my mother’s in 
terpreter, a Miss Butcher; I remember my father taking me up on horseback 
when coming into town with his regiment. I remember being at a dinner with a 
number of men in red coats and striped trousers, and crawling about under the 
table and pinching their legs. Then I remember this: 

One day my father came to my aunt’s house to take me out for a walk. He 
took me into some quiet street, where the houses were very high—with long 
flights of steps going up to the front door. Then a lady came down to meet us 
all white-robed, with very bright hair—quite slender. I thought her beautiful 
as an angel, perhaps partly because she kissed me and petted me, and gave mea 
beautiful book and a toy gun. When we left the house, my father told me not to 
tell my aunt where we had been. But my aunt found it out, and took away the 
book and the gun, and said that was a very wicked woman and my father a very 
wicked man. She was the woman who afterward became my father’s second 
wife and died in India. Then I remember my brother running away with my 
toys—tin soldiers—and I running after him because I was older and bigger; and 
everybody cried, “Shame!” But I was too selfish in those days to feel a bit 
sorry; I only said, “He took my toys.” 

Later on, when I was told by my aunt, or grandaunt, that my father was very 
wicked, that she had disinherited him because he had got a divorce from my 
mother without just cause, and that she had forced him to pay back all the 
money she had advanced him; she said that he had got his divorce through a 
technicality, which decided for him that the marriage, though legal abroad in 
the Orient, was not legal according to English Law. She told me that my mother 
had married the lawyer who took her part and who spoke Romaic, and went to 
Smyrna. 

I can remember seeing father only four times—no, five. He never caressed 
me; I always felt afraid of him. He was rather taciturn, I think. The one kind 
act I remember on his part was a long letter written to me from India, all about 
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serpents and tigers and elephants, printed in Roman with a pen so that I could 
read it easily. 

What you tell me about yourself is very much myself. I suspect, however, 
that I am almost an exaggeration of you, still more easily repelled by a flaw. 
The longer I live, the more self-control I obtain; but it comes rather through 
the pursuance of a policy than through any diminution in the force of im- 
pulses. ° 
I shall be very anxious to get news about mother’s portrait. I wish I could 
write now that you might expect me in a day or two at Bradner; but I am tied 
down by duties I cannot neglect, and for the moment can say nothing decisive. 
If anything should prevent me getting to Ohio, please write me in Japan. I will 
give you my address there. I wish we could chat instead of write. 

With best of love to you and yours, 

LAFCADIO HEARN 
149 W. 1oTH St., N.Y. 


DEAR BROTHER, 

I was delighted to receive the photograph of your wife and baby. . . 
Really, I think that is my baby! It has my eyes anyhow—mother’s eyes almost. 

Singular force in that Oriental blood, reproducing its characteristics so strong- 
ly in the third generation, and dominating such elements as are mingled with it! 
She has another characteristic, too, which we have—head all above the ears! I 
think there is something wonderful waiting to unfold within that little head of 
hers: looks smarter than either of us. 

There is a psycho-physical theft somewhere: I think you must have stolen 
some of my soul, to make Gracie with. She certainly looks more like me than 
you. I am going to ask which is her father, when I can get up there to see you. 

I send you another photo of myself taken three years ago, but more like me 
than the new one. If you observe it carefully, you will see I have lost one eye 
and am very nearsighted with the remaining one. 

I stopped writing here three days ago, having caught such a cold on the lungs 
that I was placed completely “hors de combat.” You see this is the first cold 
weather I have felt for nearly fourteen years and the change is quite rude for 
me. But I shall be away from here March 6th. 

With regard to what you say about mother’s treatment of us—I must tell 
you that, even as a child, I used to wonder at it. But my old grandaunt and 
others, the family servants especially, would say to me: “Don’t believe any- 
thing unkind about your mother; she loved you all as much as any mother could 
do; she could not help herself.” 

Afterward I heard that the man whom she married had made this condition 
with her: “I will go with you anywhere; I will give up everything for you; but 
I will not bring up the children of that man.” 

Mother was in a strange country, without means, unable to speak a word of 
English; then again, the boys seemed to be well provided for. I was to be grand- 
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aunt’s heir and she was quite rich; my father had made some promises regarding 
you. As for her never making inquiries afterwards, I doubt it. I suspect she was 
always informed of our whereabouts and condition up to at least twenty years 
ago. But even if mother should not have afterward exhibited such interest as 
we should wish regarding us, I could not blame her. She must have hated 
father’s memory. Neither could I blame her, or cease to love her, were I to 
hear she had committed any fault. Her circumstances were very peculiar and 
cruel, and her nature probably intensely confiding and impulsive, with him. We 
heard nothing of her from 1858. She [grandaunt] also told me that my mother 
had named me after the place of my birth—Leucadia in Santa Maura: the 
name, Lafcadio, in modern Greek, being nearly so pronounced. Spaniards and 
French people readily and naturally change it, however, into Leocadia, by which 
I have been known in the West Indies and elsewhere. 

To give you the details of my life would be tedious and uninteresting on pa- 
per. It has been a very varied, blundering, foolish existence—sometimes rather 
shocking than creditable. A nervous breakdown before I was thirty years of age 
turned my attention to the difficult art of taking care of one’s self. Before that 
I used always to be pretty reckless. I have no wife or children; had various 
temporary relationships with women, in which I was the dupe until I succeeded 
in obtaining the wisdom of experience. In short, my life has been decidedly 
rough. I won my way into something higher and better by patient hard work. I 
was for seventeen years a journalist ; I am now a littérateur by occupation. ... . 

Were I to use the word “soul” in any limited and superannuated sense, as the 
spirit of an individual instead of the ghost of a race, I should say it had always 
seemed to me as if I had two souls, each pulling in different ways. One of these 
represented the spirit of mutiny, impatience of all restraint, hatred of all con- 
trol, weariness of everything methodical and regular, impulse to love or hate 
without a thought of consequences. The other represented pride and persist- 
ence; it had little power to use the reins before I was thirty. 

When I look on the portrait of father (I lost mine about ’72 or ’73; I thank 
you very much for yours), with that rigid grim face and steel-steady eyes, I can 
not feel much in my life common with his. I suspect I do not love him. 

I could not love his Indian children by that woman with bright hair who 
kissed me as a boy. The soul in me is not of him. Whatever there is of good in 
me ... . came from that dark race-soul of which we know so little. My love 
of right, my hate of wrong, my admiration for what is beautiful or true, my 
capacity for faith in man or woman, my sensitiveness to artistic things, which 
gives me whatever little success I have—even that language-power whose phys- 
ical sign is in the large eyes of both of us—came from Her. 

What if there is a “skeleton in our closet”? Did not he make it? I think only 
of her. I have thought only of her, and of you, all my life—rarely of him. It is 
the mother who makes us, makes at least all that makes the nobler man; not his 
strength of powers of calculation, but his heart and power to love. And I would 
rather have her portrait than a fortune. 
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You know nothing of me, of course, but when you do, you will laugh at your 
own suggestion, that I might wish my brother to be an aristocrat. I only trust 
he is not much more indifferent to external appearances and to social formalities 
than I am; for I have the reputation of being an outrageous person. ... . 

In February I leave for the other side of the world—Japan and China—but 


Best love to you and yours, my dear brother—Heart’s love for mother’s sake 
s : LAFCADIO HEARN 
149 W. 10TH STREET 
January 16, 1890 





PLANNING FOR THE WHOLE SCHOOL PERIOD 
HENRY C. MORRISON 


It is not of much use to talk about the teaching of a school subject 
unless we first know what we are talking about, and that involves 
before all else the placing of our subject in the general theory of the 
common school—of education as distinguished from professional 
training. I take it, then, that the essential purpose of literature in 
the curriculum is the cultivation of discriminating taste in leisure 
reading and preference for right values. 

I have used the term “common school.” I wonder if we all realize 
how the common school has moved upward to include the entire 
high-school period in many communities and is rapidly including the 
lower years of the college. This feature of our changing social order 
has created many new problems, most of them thus far unsolved, 
but it has likewise opened possibilities which a few years since did 
not exist. One of these is in the use of literature as an implement of 
instruction. The possibility resides in the circumstance that we now 
more often than not have children within the same school system 
for a period of twelve to fourteen years. 

If one were to study the life-histories of most people of admitted 
taste and culture he would find, I am sure, three outstanding char- 
acteristics. 

In the first place, he would be impressed by the fact that nearly 
always their reading tastes and habits have been a matter of long 
growth. In childhood, save in rare and doubtful instances, they did 
not cultivate the great classics, and in adult life they had long ceased 
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to be satisfied with what in youth was an entirely worthy taste. On 
the other hand, observe how often the adult reading of an essentially 
uneducated person tends to be the juveniles of his childhood brought 
up to date. 

Nearly always the cultivated friend whom we admire either came 
from a home of books and good table talk or else fell into a happy 
environment of books in the school, in an accessible library or ina 
neighbor’s home. Very commonly, somewhere along the line, he 
made contact with an older person as guide, philosopher, and friend, 
with whom he liked to talk and who led him into fields which he 
would not have been likely to find by himself. 

Such, it seems to me, is the epitome of a workable theory of in- 
struction in the school. It implies continuity and oversight without 
compulsion. It further implies utilization of the whole period of 
schooling as contrasted with literature two days a week and compo- 
sition three, with the attendant certification of method in terms of 
credits earned. It implies the breaking-down of the last vestige of 
interruption between the time at which the pupil has learned to read 
and the establishment of his approximate cultural standards. To 
say “Oh, well, that may be all right in theory but tell us what we can 
do in the high school” is a great deal like saying ‘“‘Tell us how we can 
perform work which requires a pressure of one thousand volts with 
the five hundred which we have available.” 

The primary requirement of the indicated program is then an 
abundance of literary reading material not from the time the pupil 
has learned to read but from the time he begins to learn to read— 
literary as distinguished from informational material. It is as ab- 
surd to expect to develop genuine taste and preference in formal 
high-school courses without this rich background of free childish 
reading as it would be to expect to teach physics to pupils who had 
no arithmetic. 

Assuming that children have actually learned to read, it rarely 
happens that they will not read freely and abundantly when their 
books are wisely selected and made really accessible to them. I have 
tried it with children in remote country schools, in thriving villages, 
in city slum districts, and in a university school system; and I have 
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been unable to see any significant differences in the behavior of these 
utterly unlike groups. 

The function of the teacher and of guidance consists very largely 
in the selection of books for the reading tables and reading-rooms. 
To select the books which children like to read is likely to mean an 
early perversion in the direction of cheap juveniles. To select those 
which they ought to read is likely to result in their reading none at 
all. To select those which they ought to like and can probably be led 
to like may mean development. 

If I were asked to name the one outstanding handicap of children 
and young people in school and college, I should say without hesita- 
tion intellectual and cultural starvation. They often fail to think 
much, not because they lack in thinking capacity, but because they 
have little to think about. They fail to learn readily because there is 
so seldom ideational content to which the teacher can appeal in the 
fundamental teaching device: ‘It is like this—or that.”’ 

The free-reading tables and rooms are to all children what t 
cultivated home is to some children. They are no panacea, but they 
do make a teaching problem soluble which is otherwise not soluble. 
The current preoccupation of some of the colleges with the gentl 


he 


man’s library device is an interesting application of the principle, 
but the Freshman year is rather a belated period. 

Much might be accomplished, probably more than is commonly 
accomplished now, if the guided free reading were left to work itself 
out throughout the full school period with no formal courses in liter- 
ature whatever. Such a theory of instruction would not, however, be 
systematic, and it would therefore leave much to chance. The es- 
sence of course organization in any field of study is in the principle 
that children and young people are immature, and if left to them- 
selves, even under favorable conditions, are about as likely to per- 
vert as to develop normally. Further, development to civilized 
standards of appreciation implies effort just as does any other kind 
of development. The higher satisfactions in life do not come to us 
on silver plates; we have to go out after them. The expectation that 
cultural enlightenment can emerge automatically out of naive curi- 
osity is about as absurd as the expectation that genuine appreciation 
will arise under penalty of not receiving credit for the course. 
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What, then, shall courses be? Manifestly not merely study of a 
series of classics prescribed for reading and study. That might be 
done, but the learning will be as it always is, save by chance, what 
the course implies, namely, some information about the classics 
studied. We may divide up the field of literature into units on any 
principle which arises out of the nature of literary material itself as 
distinguished from classification by circumstantial characteristics 
—such, for instance, as nature poetry. One such unit or unit course 
might very probably be the drama. In that case we keep at the prob- 
lem of developing discriminating taste and preference until the ob- 
jective is attained. In so doing we may very likely use scores of 
dramas varying from those of Sophocles down to the last production 
which was fit for civilized people to see and read. The classroom 
technique employed may involve now group dramatization, now in- 
terpretation at the hands of the teacher, now a great deal of reading, 
but no two pupils will read the same dramas. 

When shall course work begin? Obviously, whenever a section of 
pupils has sufficient background in free reading to make course 
work possible; and the possibility ought to be in the elementary 
school. The educational current will not flow over a dam which is 
high enough to stop it simply because we wish it would. We create 
that kind of a dam whenever we set up artificial distinctions be- 
tween elementary school and high school or between high school 
and college. 

Sound instructional theory rests upon its conception of personal 
competency in the teacher. The value elements in the curriculum 
require twofold adherence to the principle. The science teacher may 
be competent if he knows his subject and possesses an adequate 
methodology. The teacher of literature must not only know his sub- 
ject but be his subject. Even in the prehuman series, appreciations 
arise out of patterning after older and cherished models. The fawn 
which fails to pattern the doe’s flight impulse is conveniently edible. 
The normal child admires his father beyond all men, and later what- 
ever the teacher says is so. Appreciation of literature is in the end 
largely the result of infection from the teacher’s appreciation. 

It follows that not much is likely to come out of the curriculum in 
literature so long as the teaching staff is so often recruited from the 
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ranks of those who are not strong enough to teach science or mathe- 
matics. Nor is this condition likely to be remedied so long as the 
ultimate selection and control of the teaching force is in the hands 
of local boards of education, the vast majority of whom are people 
of very slender culture indeed. Do you realize that there are some- 
thing like 120,000 of these local boards of control in the United 
States—not members, but boards? 


But the English department is charged with instruction in writ- 
ten expression as fully as with instruction in literature. In most 
cases responsibility for the former is probably more keenly felt than 
obligation for the latter. It would be quite as sensible to charge the 
same department with the teaching of French and the teaching of 
history, since both must use books. The very fact that we common- 
ly refer to instruction in written expression as courses in composi- 
tion is evidence of uncritical attitude toward the problem. 

Now excellence in the command of discourse is strictly a function 
of the intellectual maturity and clarity of the person as a whole. In 
fact, his written discourse is the only objective record we have of a 
pupil’s thought processes. It follows that effective and productive 
teaching of any or all the sciences, physical as well as social, cannot 
dispense with the teaching of expository discourse as well. A stu- 
dent in chemistry is not the master of a set of chemical principle 
until he can write himself clear-headed in the process of expounding 
them. Not that the writing is a test or even a symptom of the pre 
ence of mastery; but rather an essential part of the learning proce 
itself. Hence, from the time at which the pupil becomes aware that 
handwriting is intended to be a tool for the expression of thought 
until, during his high-school or college career, it is discovered that 
he can be trusted to manage his own discourse, the teachers of the 
content subjects must carry not only the main burden but the whole 
burden of training in the form of discourse which the educated per- 
son chiefly employs. So long as universities continue to sanction 
semi-literate teachers of chemistry and economics, biology and his- 
tory, on the ground that they know their subjects, the newspapers 
will continue to deplore the English of high-school and college grad- 
uates, as they have done for half a century past. Even if nothing 
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else were involved, a single one of these teachers can tear down 
Good English as fast as a competent language teacher can build 
it up. 

But literature is a content subject, and here is, as I think, the re- 
gion in which our friends who are interested in creative writing fit 
into the picture. Clear and cogent writing, diction and composition, 
is one thing; sense of meaning and fitness, happy turns of expres- 
sion, graphic ways of saying things—all that constitutes style—is 
quite another. The common school, whatever its extent, has no pro- 
fessional purpose, certainly no purpose in training professional 
writers. But teachers who deal with literature and are sensitive to 
fine writing as well as to noble content have at least a wonderful op- 
portunity in the detection of potential talent. More than that is the 
opportunity to add somewhat year by year to the number of people 
who are capable of finding satisfaction in the graceful and beautiful 
things of life as well as the useful. 

There remains, of course, training in usage and grammar and 
rhetoric viewed as essential studies of language rather than written 
expression itself. For these some group of teachers must be respon- 
sible; but there is no more reason for committing them to the de- 
partment which is concerned with literature than for charging the 
department of physical education with the teaching of mathematics. 
The relation of these subjects to literature is logically obvious; ped- 
agogically they are of different kindred. 








TEACHING LITERATURE FOR ENJOYMENT 
JOHN J. DeBOER 


Release from the lockstep of the traditional course in literature 
has not as yet brought us into possession of the magic formula for 
producing genuine appreciation. Having harried the drillmaster out 
of the literature classroom in most civilized communities, we fall 
victim to a superficial optimism and the ill-considered conclusion 
that appreciation is equivalent to pleasure. The professional smile 
and the ubiquitous poster-bait are mustered into service to beguile 
the youthful Philistine and his incredulous sister. Where neither 
entreaty nor intimidation avails, we have found that cajolery, good- 
will, and the promise of adventure work wonders. The result is that 
frequently the literature class finds itself in the awkward position of 
the educator turned entertainer. Already there are indications that 
the fun-chasing teacher, fresh from schools where appreciation is 
regarded as a vague sense of cheerfulness or a succession of thrills, 
is losing ground in the struggle for the pupils’ confidence. 

Literature as a way of looking at life must certainly appear to 
sober people as something other than a perpetual glad game. In a 
world where sweet Mother Nature smiles fondly upon all her crea- 
tures, where virtue is inevitably rewarded, where “culture heroes” 
are flawless, and where captains of industry are prophets of human- 
itarianism, literary appreciation is simply the ecstatic contempla- 
tion of ideal existence. Inasmuch as such a world has not as yet been 
discovered, any literature which is not intended primarily as an 
escape from life must necessarily be burdened with a considerable 
element of the painful. Deceiving youngsters concerning the more 
annoying aspects of the present world economy can hardly be con- 
strued as a more edifying process than the routine butchery former- 
ly in vogue in the literature classroom. 

Deceive them we do, and so naively that even the schoolbook pub- 
lishers are delighted with the pabulum we dispense. The son of the 
bricklayer and the daughter of the laundress go triumphantly 
through high school in the serene confidence that our economic 
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structure is perfect and that there is unlimited opportunity in Amer- 
ica for the ambitious. They regard poverty as the divinely ordained 
retribution for the indolent. Examination of typical courses of 
study will reveal America crooning to its young the song of this best 
possible of all worlds. With Theodore Roosevelt in his best dema- 
gogic manner enthralling ninth grade Boy Scouts and Campfire 
Girls by his “lofty” prose, with Calvin Coolidge sounding the key- 
note of a literary unit in citizenship, and with Edward Bok on every 
reading list, we may safely report the advent of “normalcy” to the 
literature classroom. Even Victor Hugo has been deprived of his 
sting, presented as he is in the form of a few excerpts with tolerably 
happy endings. We prefer the comedies of Shakespeare to his trag- 
edies, but when we cannot escape Macbeth and Hamlet we inject 
sufficient melodrama into them to make them palatable. Othello 
reaching “journey’s end” induces a drowsy and delicious melan- 
choly which approaches anything but the despair of one who wit- 
nesses the frustrations of blundering mortals. Heartbroken Lear 
gives us pause, to be sure; but then no ineluctable necessity casts us 
into his company, except possibly by way of a pleasant excursion 
into the realm of the pathetic. How relieving to get back to a cheer- 
ful dissertation on roast pig! 

Legitimate literary materials will of course frequently make de- 
lightful reading. Even in such cases, however, pleasure is a by- 
product of appreciation rather than the thing itself. The pupil who 
exhibits enjoyment over the horrible revenge of Hamish should be 
sent to the school psychiatrist without delay. If the scene at Buena 
Vista brings a glow of satisfaction rather than tears of mortification, 
the school should prepare for the treatment of a baffling case of ju- 
venile delinquency. Without doubt the greatest of the world’s liter- 
ature has dealt with tragic themes, from Sophocles to Melville. He 
must be perverse indeed who finds joy in the spectacle of humanity 
in bonds. Are the schools in any measure responsible for the situa- 
tion noted by Mr. Farrar in the English Journal for September, 
1930? He has observed that the public is receiving the devastating 
war novels as a glorification of militarism; or if not, at least there is 
no resurgent force which serves to counteract the current emotional 
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imbecility, with the everlasting insistence upon “sweetness and 
light” in literature. 

With proper allowance made for the usual economic influences 
in education, one may attribute the prevailing “enjoyment” mo- 
tive as much to faulty theory as to anything else. Recent works 
in the field of educational methods are practically unanimous in the 
belief that the subject of literature differs essentially both in func- 
tion and in classroom technique from the natural and social sciences 
and the language arts. One particularly influential school of meth- 
odology excludes the appreciation element entirely from considera- 
tion in the latter group, on the assumption that intellectual mastery 
of the units of a science possesses inherent value, regardless of the 
emotional concomitants they may evoke. On the other hand, it 
refuses to concern itself with insights other than those aroused 
through non-rational processes, wherever a so-called appreciation 
subject calls for consideration. The subjects of instruction are pop- 
ularly classified into four or five teaching or learning types, each of 
which is assigned to some isolated function of the organism. If the 
classification were one of convenience, let us say for a proper em- 
phasis upon the one or the other process as the various subjects de- 
mand it, one might regard the device with equanimity. As a matter 
of fact, the distinctions are made with such nicety, and applied with 
such absolute consistency, that one looks in vain for a reputable 
psychologist who will ratify the doctrine. Psychology has long dis- 
carded a compartmentized conception of the human mind. Yet the 
methodologists go blandly on in their pursuit of efficiency, oblivious 
of the fact that the personality of the learner is infinitely complex, 
and that high-grade living is not achieved by a series of formulae. 

Fundamentally, literary appreciation is the vicarious reliving of 
experiences described in suitable language. To hold that such ex- 
periences are exclusively emotional is to deny the unitary nature of 
the human personality. The experiences encountered in literature 
commonly disclose abundant emotional agitation. It is doubtful 
whether any mental experience can be entirely unaccompanied by 
some kind of emotional concomitant, even in the so-called science 
type of subject. But an emotion is not normally an isolated activity 
of the organism. It is a factor prominently present in a personality 
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response which involves sensation, muscular activity, and frequent- 
ly a considerable element of reflection. An experience of pain or re- 
vulsion is inevitably accompanied, among rational beings, by a sense 
of awareness and at least an elementary perception of causes and 
effects. When the methodologists declare that appreciation can 
never be produced through analysis or argumentation, they are 
stating a truism; when they maintain that it can be assigned to an 
isolated function of the organism, such as emotional activity, they 
are running counter to the ordinary dictates of common sense. 

Sheep huddled together against the sweep of the hurricane, a lion 
sniffing the air in recognition of the approach of his prey, and the 
weaver of Raveloe eschewing the society of his fellows in mortal 
fear of their malice, are undergoing complex biological experiences 
which are compact of fear, hunger, olfactory and visual sensations, 
conscious recognition, and, in the case of Marner, bitter memories. 
In no case is the reaction purely perceptual, or ratiocinative, or emo- 
tional. A major stimulus is arousing the whole individual to a state 
of vivid responsiveness. The reliving of such an experience in the 
reading of literature is a process differing from the original only in 
intensity. 

How completely these fundamentals have been ignored is dis- 
cernible in the sharp distinction made, in current literature on meth- 
ods, between the activities of historical or scientific vision and those 
of literary appreciation. The science and history departments are 
assumed to operate upon the intellect, the literature department 
upon the emotions. Johnnie gets his emotions trained at 9:00 
o’clock in room 205, and his intellect in the physics class at 11:15. 
He debates upon capital punishment in the Civics class the first 
semester, but the following term he temporarily puts his intellect in 
cold storage while he feelingly recites Wordsworth’s defense of the 
death penalty, or Whittier’s condemnation of it. The school is com- 
monly regarded as merely preparation for normal living, not the 
process itself. But all the contemporary verbiage concerning the 
obvious difference between an emotional judgment and a rational 
judgment cannot obscure the fact that learning in all the higher 
processes is a fusion of thinking and feeling. 

In our zeal for rescuing the literature class from the logician and 
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the disciplinarian we have fallen into the error of making fanciful 
dissections of the human personality. We have given excessive re- 
gard to specific mental processes, and too little to the learner /iving. 
For the whole individual, who trembles with the disturbing joy of 
elevated thoughts as he envisages truth, we have had alarmingly 
little concern. We have been contented with the thought that lit- 
erary discrimination was a matter of sublimating deep-seated bio- 
logical urges, and that rationality entered human experience as an 
adjustment device utterly separate from the rest of our racial in- 
heritance. We have over-simplified the problem of literary appre- 
ciation by dealing with it as a process taking place within the emo- 
tional life, instead of a way of reacting to life and the world. We 
have seen part, not the whole, of the picture. 

Perhaps one of the most deplorable aspects of this dominant 
theory of method is its retarding influence upon the approaching 
unification of the public school curriculum. As the schools are be- 
ginning to conceive their task as the education of human beings 
rather than the impartation of established bodies of science, they 
are increasingly placing literature where it belongs—in the reading 
program designed to extend the learner’s contacts with his physical 
and social environments. Mrs. Browning’s “Cry of the Children”’ is 
giving voice to the learner’s indignation upon witnessing the abuses 
of the Industrial Revolution. The orations of Cicero are being uti- 
lized as supplementary reading materials in the course in Roman 
Life. The Chronicle plays illuminate the Wars of the Roses. Me- 
diaeval times are vivified in the presentation of a morality play. 
Under the new theory, however, intellectual mastery unaccompa- 
nied by sympathetic insights of a non-rational nature is regarded as 
entirely satisfactory. Emotional development, according to this hy- 
pothesis, will require concentrated attention in separate literature 
classes. One searches in vain for a solution to the problem of condi- 
tioning the emotional responses of the pupil in the science class. Or 
must he learn to inhibit his emotions until he reaches the English 
class? 

But the most immediate damage done by the present tendency to 
divorce reason from good taste manifests itself in an emasculated 
course of study in literature. If appreciation is merely a matter of 
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ful emotional refinement, by all means let us make the good in literature 
re- seem attractive. It must not provoke, horrify, or even stimulate. 
ng. Children should learn to love the things that are safe, pleasant, 
of amusing, and conventional. George Eliot must be pressed into serv- 
gly ice to foster loyalty to the very standards of formal goodness which 
lit- she abhorred. Dorothea Casaubon and her perpetual fretting about 
io- the homes of the poor are altogether too annoying and suggestive to 
an serve as fruitful material for a high-school literature class. Scott 
in- and the fiction of chivalry do not make an excessive demand upon 
re- the intellect, and ought to find a generous place. Dickens, if cau- 
no- tiously dealt with, should furnish a good cry as well as some hearty 
We laughs. In short, our times are decidedly propitious to the literature 


of entertainment, and are inclined to withhold hospitality from the 





ant literature which burdens itself with the aspirations of the race. 

ing Confirmatory evidence comes from the growing movement to 
be- teach appreciation for the movie. Of this form of public enter- 
ngs tainment nothing need be feared in the way of profound thinking. 
hey Pupils must develop good taste, it is said, in order that they may 
ling select the worthwhile movies from the glittering lists offered in the 
ical daily newspapers. ‘“‘Children attend anyway; let us teach them to 
”? is prefer the good ones.”’ But aside from the fact that many cultured 
18es adults have difficulty in choosing between Clara Bow and Gloria 
uti- Swanson, or Al Jolson and Buddy Rogers, it remains a question 
nan whether the schools are required to accept such standards of social 
Me- interpretation as may have crept into the scenario between the cues 
lay. for the theme song. Somehow one cannot escape the observation 
\pa- that much of our educational theorizing is aggravating the condition 
das referred to by Mr. Counts in his book, The American Road to Cul- 
hy- ture, in which America is represented as the victim of a vicious circle 
ture —training its youth in ways of thinking approved by the older gen- 
ndi- eration. There are those who believe we are training not in thinking 
_ Or but in habits of unthinking acceptance—a consummation devoutly 


lish wished, it seems, by those responsible for the present “enjoyment” 
. mania. 

v to It will still be necessary to bring the learner face to face with the 
ated realities which are at once forbidding and fascinating. This has 


been the accomplishment of every great teacher in every age. View- 
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ing existence honestly and steadily is characteristic not only of the 
well-trained mind—it is the desire of every normal mind untaught 
in the arts of intellectual straddling. The process is not essentially 
different when the pupil is studying diseases than when he is reading 
“In Memoriam.” The study of the ugly things of life should be a 
genuine contribution to the learner’s conception of the universe. 
Literature can do no more. It is but another avenue. 

A program of instruction in literature that reproduces cross-sec- 





tions of the human experience in a hostile universe will be a varie- 
gated program, not without its humor and profound sense of peace. 
But its chief function will be to achieve for the learner a spiritual 
adjustment to the universe. Our usual practice of sheltering the 
growing mind from unpleasant truth makes for maladjustment and 
an unpreparedness for minor or major tragedy when it comes. The 
familiar type of rabid, uncritical movie-goer is the result. The 
awakening of the chauvinist when he reached the trenches is an ad- 
mirable illustration of the training the average schoolboy gets in 
appreciation. Give the child truth in graduated doses, after the 
manner of an inoculation, and nature will take care of the rest. 


























THE FOREIGN BACKGROUND: 
A POLISH PROJECT 
CARRIE E. EGER 


Teachers who have worked in foreign backgrounds know only 
too well the handicaps some of the children feel because of the back- 
ground which has been their inheritance. Often the teachers them- 
selves feel that a stigma has been placed upon them when they are 
sent to work with children who come from homes where English is 
not the predominant language. 

My work lies in a Polish neighborhood where very little English 
is spoken. In many of the homes I have observed two strong tenden- 
cies which have made this particular national group somewhat dif- 
ficult to deal with. First, there is a feeling of inferiority, of being 
known as “just dirty Pollacks,’’ whose honesty is questioned, and 
who are considered fit only for menial tasks. Second, having this 
feeling of inferiority and suppression, some of the Polish children 
will do their worst, by way of self-expression, to live up to the repu- 
tation inflicted upon them. It is the young people, the second gener- 
ation, who cause the trouble. Owing to the fact that the parents do 
not learn our language and ways as the children do, the family ties 
are weakened, the gap between parents and children widened. The 
result is that parents lose their power as guides and counselors. The 
children are left to go their own wilful ways. Upon one or two occa- 
sions I gathered, rather indirectly, that some of our Polish boys and 
girls were not very proud of their ancestry. One girl told me she did 
not want her Polish name put in the paper in connection with a play 
we gave. Others did not seem anxious to have the teachers meet 
their mothers. 

In such situations as these the school must work doubly hard to 
help the boys and girls adjust themselves to our best ways. The 
school must aim to develop well-integrated characters that will im- 
prove our citizenship. The most effective way—the only reasonable 
way, in fact—to deal with any child is to start where he is; take 
whatever he has to offer; begin with his own interests and build out 
from there. One of the cardinal principles of education is that it 
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must build up, not break down, the spirit of each individual child. 
The biggest part the teacher can play, especially with a foreign 
group, is to find in the lives of the boys and girls some vital interest 
that can be used to tie school and community together, and to lead 
the children to appreciate what they have to give. 

With these things in mind, I encouraged my eighth-grade classes, 
one day, to talk about their ancestral country. Before our first hour 
of conversation was over we had learned many interesting things 
about one another. The parents of some had come over here as chil- 
dren; some parents had come after they were grown; a few of the 
children themselves had been born in Poland, or had lived there for 
a short time. It was interesting to talk about the relatives that were 
still living in Europe, and to tell of the letters that had been re- 
ceived. That night everyone went home to get information from his 
parents for the next day’s discussion, for each one was going to talk 
on “Why My Parents Came to America.” 

This intrinsic interest of the class as a whole was the “‘initial stim 
ulus” for all the work that followed. So much spirit was put into 
these talks that we capitalized the idea and wrote them out for fu- 
ture use. 

At this time the section in our “Reading and Living”’ literature 
books on The Immigrant was of much interest. Two poems, both 
entitled “I Am an American,” one told by a boy of American ances- 
try, the other by a boy of Russian descent, were especially appro- 
priate. 

A desire to know more about this large group of Polish people in 
our city led to our making a list of the outstanding Polish leaders 
Believing that they could give us much information that would be 
of value to us, I suggested that these leaders be interviewed. The 
pupils who volunteered to look after this made their own appoint- 
ments with the men by telephone. Helen Mazurkiewicz, a girl who 
was exceptionally alive to the situation, suggested that the class 
make out a list of questions to ask during the interview. Some of the 
questions as I recall them were: 

How many Polish people are there in Toledo, Ohio? 

When did they first settle here? 


} 


In what part of the city did they settle? 
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Why did they come to America? 

How do they compare with people of other nationalities? 

What per cent of them own their own homes? 

In every case the children were well received by the people upon 
whom they called, and were given much interesting information. 
One doctor even called in a neighbor, recently returned from Po- 
land, to help answer the questions. Another man sent us some beau- 
tifully colored posters representing Poland and Polish life. As re- 
ports of the interviews were given in class, notes were taken by the 
other pupils. 

Up to this time we had had many phases of English work in the 
form of composition, telephone conversations, interviews, and oral 
reports. Every day something new and worth while was contributed 
in class, and the interest continued to grow. The project, originally 
started with just one class, spread to two others. Members of these 
two classes said that they also wanted to work on the Polish project. 
As it seemed wise to have all of them share in this thing which was of 
interest to the whole community, the three classes combined their 
efforts. 

Magazines and books were brought to class; interesting articles 
about Poland were read and talked about. There was no end to the 
enthusiasm. Polish history was read; a comparison was made of 
conditions in Poland before the World War with conditions today. 
Poland was compared with other countries and with various states 
in the United States, as to size, population, wealth, cities, and indus- 
tries. Such famous people as Paderewski and Pilsudski were dis- 
cussed. The part Kosciusko played in American history was a 
strong link between our own country and Poland. Readings from 
books and from the magazine Poland added the names of Chopin, 
Copernicus, Mme Curie, Mickiewicz, and Sienkiewicz to our list. 

A discussion of the possibilities of our work, or where it might 
lead, brought various suggestions from the class. In our informal 
class talks we had found that many of the boys and girls had Polish 
articles of clothing, books, pictures, and jewelry at home. This 
brought out the idea of a Polish exhibit. Then someone else sug- 
gested a play. Difficulties in producing a play that would portray 
all we wanted gave us the thought of pantomiming the story of the 
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life of Poland. This naturally resulted in the idea of a Polish pag- 
eant. 

To give a pageant meant a more systematic method of research 
for all the information we could get, and for ways to produce some- 
thing worth while. Each of the three classes made a blackboard list 
of the subjects it wanted to study. These subjects were then ar- 
ranged in outline form under four or five general heads, and each 
child chose the topic he especially wanted to work on. While the 
outline for each class was different, the main plan was the same 
throughout. 

The first division of the outline dealt with such phases of Polish 
life as home life, religion, schools, holidays, the harvest celebra- 
tion, and the Polish wedding. Under “‘Political Life’ came early his- 
tory, the partition and oppression of Poland, and Poland during the 
World War. One division took in Poland’s heroes. Such subjects as 
art, music, literature, and science, together with the people who are 
outstanding in their particular fields, were included under ‘‘Contri- 
butions to the World.” 

In most cases three pupils—one from each class—worked on the 
same topic. As the outline of each class was, in general, the same 
as the other two, the three classes did practically the same work. 
More books and magazines were read, parents were again con- 
sulted, and the interviews continued. This definite research work 
brought many surprising results. In order to make the work more 
beneficial and more lasting, each child wrote a composition on his 
topic. Class periods were then turned into laboratory periods dur- 
ing which pupils helped one another improve their papers, so as to 
get them in the best possible form. Each pupil made two copies of 
what he had written; one he kept and one he handed in. By this 
plan three complete sets of papers on our general subject, “Poland,” 
were ready for future use. 

Next came the time for every pupil to make his oral report to the 
class. As these were given in order according to the outline, every 
individual pupil heard the story of Poland from its early struggle 
to the outlook for the future. 

The three sets of papers were then given to the 8A class, who 
made final corrections and combined them into one permanent set, 
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which was later printed in the form of a booklet entitled Poland: 
Its Life, History, and Contributions to America. 

While this class was working on the final writing of the papers, 
some of the members of another class made a portfolio to send to 
Poland. This contained the history of our school together with in- 
teresting information about our own city, state, and nation. 

Other pupils volunteered to plan scenes for the Polish pageant. 
Anyone who took charge of a scene chose the people he needed, and 
together they arranged the setting, decided on costumes needed, and 
planned the action that was to take place. The cloakroom was in 
continuous use for rehearsals of the various scenes. 

One scene in the first episode showed how the people in Poland 
worship by the roadside. The girl who planned this scene had lived 
in Poland and told us that this custom is common there. She had 
often seen people worshiping at the shrines at the crossroads just 
as one of the pictures in our room showed. The painting by Matejko 
of Count Retjan’s resistance of the Austrian soldiers who wanted to 
divide Poland gave the idea of a way to portray the oppression of 
Poland. Pictures and costumes for the occasion were lent by par- 
ents and neighbors, and even by the Falcon Lodge, a Polish organi- 
zation of the neighborhood. 

During the whole pageant Polish music expressing sadness or 
mirth, according to the emotion of the scenes, was played by a stu- 
dent trio. What to play and when to play it were left entirely to the 
young musicians themselves, and they showed good judgment in 
their selections. Of course, the ‘““Krakowiak’”—the Polish national 
dance—was an important feature of the harvest celebration scene. 
The Polish national hymn was used to express the joy all felt when 
Poland was free from the tyranny of other nations. 

While this work was in progress, precious old shawls, books, rib- 
bons, money, pictures, and “what not’’—all from Poland and lent 
by parents or friends—found their way into the sewing-room where 
they were arranged in an artistic display. 

Invitations were written and given to the interested folk of the 
neighborhood who responded by almost filling our auditorium. On 
the night of the performance committees of boys and girls, acting as 
hosts, welcomed the guests, directed them to the exhibit, and told 
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them where to find the Polish booklets that we had on sale. The 
guests expressed their delight in our production of something that 
was so close to their very lives. They laughed with the dancers of 
the harvest celebration, and some, we were told, cried during the 
scenes which represented the oppression of Poland. 

From the standpoint of the children, I know of nothing that ever 
brought such expressions of joy to their faces as this project did. In 
working with something that meant much to them, they had that 
satisfaction which comes only from doing something well. They felt 
the satisfaction of achievement. This work made them feel—or, at 
least, some of them—that they have a standard to live up to if they 
are to carry on the ideals of their worthy forefathers and that their 
background is not one of which to be ashamed. 

As far as linking up with the school subjects is concerned, the 
project did it in many ways. In the manual training-room the boys 
made such things as a thatched-roof house, a fence, a well, and steps 
with a platform—all of which were needed in various scenes. Read- 
ing material, as well as composition work, both oral and written, was 
furnished in abundance. Music and dancing likewise had an im- 
portant place. Character-building and citizenship must have been 
given some impetus. I do know that the problem of discipline never 
entered in. One black-eyed boy who usually liked to be the center of 
attraction was a model of decorum because he had the all-important 
job of pulling the curtain. No one thought of not attending to busi- 
ness when rehearsing for the pageant, although, I confess, I almost 
lost my nerve at times when I would see about fifty or sixty young- 
sters going to the auditorium to practice with only me in charge. 
Under no consideration could I have been persuaded or urged to do 
it at any other time. But with everyone so intent on making a suc- 
cess of this work which was so vitally connected with their own 
lives it seemed an easy matter. 






























































WHEN THE PLAY IS NOT THE THING 
MARION McKINNEY 


It is obvious that one can lay no claim to originality in presenting 
the following program for class-day exercises, since in these days 
the universal panacea for a low-interest temperature is dramatiza- 
tion. To be sure, there is little in a class history or a class will which 
can be said to have much of the “theater” about it, but this is a 
small matter to a kindly disposed audience. 

The great merit of our performance lay in the fact that it was all 
very easy to manage. Students worked in groups with various fac- 
ulty members as advisers, and two rehearsals were found to be suf- 
ficient when we put all the scenes together. Our set was very simple; 
our costumes and properties merely suggested the characters being 
impersonated. The nurse, for example, wore her ordinary clothes, 
but a rakish little cap revealed her profession; the lawyer wore a 
mortar board; the doctor’s bag was a long, outlandish-looking case; 
Father Time wielded a wicked-looking scythe. 

A quartette of Seniors opened the program with a song which had 
been constructed somewhat after the fashion of old ballads, and 
which bore the connotative title, “Certain People of Importance.” 
The good-natured flings at faculty and students, combined with the 
syncopated music, were uproariously received by the amiable audi- 
ence. 

As the applause died down, a Senior girl stepped from behind the 
curtain and delivered what our program dignified by the name “‘Pro- 
logue.”” Luckily we had exactly the right girl to give a kind of spe- 
cious plausibility to the flamboyant utterances. After promising her 
audience to reveal glimpses of the future as well as of the past, she 
stepped back, and, sure enough, the “parting curtains” disclosed 
what the audience perforce had to realize was the past, since it 
turned out to be a history class. 

This scene owed its air of verisimilitude to the preserving, as 
much as possible, of the atmosphere of our own classrooms. When 
the roll had been taken, the absence blanks found, the tardiest 
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Senior chided, the date set for a test, the teacher introduced the 
business of the day. He alluded in sweeping terms to the great 
epochs in history, and continued: 


+} 


Today we are to take up a period, I might say a sextet of years, that throws 


all these other movements, great though they may be, into oblivion. I refer, as 
you know, if you have studied your lesson, to that glorious period beginning in 
1924 when the renowned class of 1929 was holding sway, yes, actually setting its 
illustrious footsteps in the classic halls of that center of midwestern learning— 
the University High School, situated at Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

From here on it was easy to introduce the main events, jokes, and 
gossip which deserve an airing in any reputable class history. There 
was much give-and-take between members of the class, as well as 
between the students and the teacher. (The whole dialogue should 
be carefully written and memorized.) As the period was about to 
end, the teacher had the final word: 

“This has been most interesting—most enlightening Fire n 
sounds. Class vanishes. | 

“Ah, well, we'll take this up tomorrow. Don’t run.”’ 


The second scene represents the making of a will. 


THE PRESENT (OR, AS ONE MIGHT SAY, THE PRESENTS ) 


The curtain goes up to reveal the following scene: A man is lying 
on a cot which is drawn up to the left front of the stage. He is fu 
dressed, and a blanket is drawn up over his feet. He has a large band 
across his chest—1929. He reclines on his elbow so that the au- 
dience can see his badge. He breathes heavily, occasionally moan- 
ing a little. An old man dressed to represent Father Time is feeling 
of his pulse and shaking his head. Enter right front the doctor. He 
bustles in, throws his hat and coat on a chair, and rushes toward the 
patient. 

Doctor: How long has he been like this? [Takes out watch and looks at it 
while feeling of PATIENT’S pulse. | 

FATHER TIME: Not very long—that is, not like this. We knew for some time 
that it was coming, but it didn’t seem possible that it could be so soon. 

Doctor: Open, please. [Plunges huge thermometer into PATIENT’s mouth. | 
A hundred seventy-five! You are a sick man. Glad I telephoned for a nurse. 





The nurse enters and engages in the usual gestures—shakes up 


the pillows, brings in an automobile tire which, she explains, will be 
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better than a hot-water bag; it will make him think of happy days. 
The doctor does not want to frighten the patient, but—er—is his 
business in good shape? How about his will? Where is it? The will 
cannot be found. It has been stolen! What to do? Make another 
will—and there you are! A lawyer arrives all breathless; the doctor 
administers a hypodermic. The patient begins to dictate from notes 
which, fortunately, he had kept. “Wetheclassof 1921... . etc.” 

From time to time remarks are interspersed by the doctor and 
nurse to break the monotony of the tiring dictating, and to explain 
some of the jokes to the audience. 

When the bequests have all been carefully noted, the patient ex- 
periences a sudden flare of strength, and begins to boast about the 
impossibility of anyone’s taking his place. 

LAWYER: Who is your successor, Mr. 1929? 

PATIENT: His name is Wallace 1930. I dare him to come in and try to fill 
my shoes. 

| Enter WALLACE GRAHAM, president of Junior Class. ] 

WALLACE: I was just coming this way when I heard my name called. Can I 
do something for you, old friend? [Approaches cot.] 

PATIENT (irascibly): Old friend nothing! Can you fill my shoes? Here, try 
it—they just fit me. [Makes great job of pulling them off. | 

[| WALLACE 1930 steps into them, wobbles about uncertainly, stumbles, tries 
to walk. 1929 laughs sneeringly, but soon his face changes. 1930 is walking 
quite steadily. PATIENT stoops down and examines the shoes—then rises and 
sighs sadly. | 

PATIENT: They’re a little large—yes, a little large, but, after all [he stares 
sadly ahead |, you'll grow. 

{ Curtain, accompanied by raucous applause from Junior class. | 

The third scene represented the prophecy. This was to have been 
a rather elaborate scene with an impressive background of radio, 
television, and even more striking inventions which would no doubt 
have come to pass by 1950, but unfortunately the two boys who 
were going to stage this astounding spectacle found that neither of 
them was going to be present for the event. Accordingly our plans 
went all awry, and we hastily substituted a pantomiming scene 
which was extremely easy to produce. 

A girl read the prophecy while two boys whom she introduced as 
robots interpreted her vision with appropriate gestures. The biggest 
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difficulty in producing this scene lay in timing the reading to the in- 
tervals between the hilarious responses of the audience. Anyone can 
imagine what two uninhibited Seniors might do by way of suggest- 
ing aesthetic dancers, automobile racers, Sunday-school teachers, 
aviators, movie villains, etc. They made weird noises, imitating the 
whir of an airplane, or the sound made by a razor being drawn 
across the heroine’s neck. Whenever a bit of action between two 
people was suggested, the robots acted as two; for the rest of the 
time they acted as one, one boy gesturing with his right hand and 
the other with his left. The prophecy itself was somewhat wooden, 
but, thanks to the robots, it became positively scintillating. 

When the curtains had dropped on this scene, the speaker of the 
“Prologue” appeared again, this time to taper off the scenes with an 
“Epilogue.” As she finished the class rose, faced the audience, and 
sang their class song. 

At the conclusion of the program, which had taken a little less 
than an hour’s time, the audience laid flattering unction to the per- 
formers’ souls by lingering about as if avid for more nonsense—but 
the performers were speeding to the class luncheon. 
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THE DRAMATIC INTERPRETATION 
OF LITERATURE 
DOROTHY M. YAWGER 


Percival Chubb, author, critic, and educator, accuses our schools 
of a serious offense against childhood. In his book Festivals and 
Plays he says, ““What we have failed to recognize adequately in our 
education is the educative power of joy. Our education runs to 
brains and starves the feelings. It slights the heart, the imagination 
and the dramatic nature of the child.” 

This we feel to be a just criticism of the schools of ten or fifteen 
years ago, but within the last decade the pendulum of progressive 
methods has been steadily swinging toward the fulfilment of the 
creative instinct of the child. 

In connection with the Oral English work of the Girls Commer- 
cial High School in Brooklyn, New York, I have experimented with 
various phases of dramatic interpretation, and I have discovered 
that the change in teaching method meant the following: 

1. The laying-aside of two supports that have served their purpose for years 

namely—the textbook as it is written and the teacher’s own experience in be- 
ing taught. 

2. The willingness to endure a certain amount of confusion attendant upon a 
free discussion of opinion in the informal atmosphere of the new classroom. 

3. A great deal of tact and imagination on the part of the teacher—a con- 
scious effort to see the situation as the student realizes it. 

The results are surprisingly gratifying. In my own experience 
with this experiment I have recorded, for my own satisfaction, the 
phases of development with certain types of student well known to 
us all—the shy, diffident child, the overbold, loud youngster, the 
infantile lisper, the stutterer, the child with the foreign accent— 
all of these may be helped by the magic formula of “acting out the 
book.” 

I began with an average English 3B class composed of the usual 
number of the lazy, the impudent, the shy, the docile, the clever. 
They greeted rather listlessly the information that we were to start 
the term’s work with Jvanhoe. They had “read it in Junior High.” 
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“That big thick book!” “Do we have to read it all, Mrs. Yawger?”’ 
greeted my announcement. 

I decided to start the term’s work with a brief talk on feudal 
times, and I illustrated this with some simple blackboard sketches 

a shield, a feudal castle, a wall, a drawbridge, a headdress. A no- 
ticeably growing interest rewarded my efforts with this. 

I then suggested that Jvanhoe contained some fine ideas for stage 
settings and would really make a wonderful play. I asked them to 
think of stage settings they had seen in plays and moving pictures 
which could be used for an Jvanhoe production. I was amazed at the 
response to this. We had a half-dozen of these described and dis- 
cussed. 

Then I assigned to each row a single character from the first ten 
chapters, which the girls of that row were to make seem a real per- 
son to the class—by quoting his words, by describing his appear- 
ance, by using gestures he would use, etc. I gave them two days to 
work on this and assigned Wamba, Prior Aymer, Cedric, Gurth, 
Lady Rowena, and Brian de Bois Guilbert. This completed 
first day’s work, though I doubt if any of the children would |} 
thought of it as such. 

The next day I spent the entire period on tone production, e: 
plaining to them that in the working-out of any play the voice must 
be made supple and free to lend itself to the interpretation of char- 
acter. I used some of the drills used in the Laboratory Art Theate 
and the very name lent a glamour to some prosaic tone exercises. 

I heard a great buzz of excitement as I came down the hall the 
next day. The girls hardly noticed my entrance, so engrossed were 
they in comparing and constructing interpretations. After the as 
signments were checked (my pet method of doing this is having the 
students answer “Prepared” or ““Unprepared” to the calling of the 
roll) the interpretations were presented, to the great delight and en- 
tertainment of the class. Then we had tryouts for the best Cedric, 
the best Prior Aymer, etc. Much critical power was developed and 
displayed by the audience. “She speaks nasally”’; “Her voice is too 
weak for Cedric’; “She should be more dignified and stately for 
Lady Rowena” were some of their comments. I was delighted with 
their realization of the requirements for each character, and the 
caste was finally selected by popular vote. 
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Then began the hunt for plots to be used in our play. There was 
a great deal of competitive argument over this, but as long as I felt 
capable of holding it in check, I allowed free discussion for some ten 
or fifteen minutes. We discussed plot, climax, and emotions as an 
outgrowth of this. 

We finally decided on the four scenes that end with the blowing 
of the bugle—Cedric and Athelstane in the tower, Isaac and Front- 
de-Boeuf in the dungeon, Rowena and De Bracy in the magnificent 
old bedroom, and Rebecca and De Bois Guilbert in the turret. 

In the general spirit of co-operation and the fun of the thing, 
many shy little girls tried out for parts under the urging of their 
friends, and many a latent bit of talent was discovered in some 
quiet, diffident child. 

We couldn’t do much with scenery or costumes but we managed a 
few properties—a bugle, a cape for Rowena, scales for Front-de- 
Boeuf, and some ten-cent-store jewelry for Rebecca to offer Bois 
Guilbert. The children’s imagination did the rest, and I felt Juanhoe 
had become a stirring drama to them before we had finished. 

Short dramatic assignments on the problems of the student’s daily 
life have been developed by the Oral English teachers of our school 
such as introductions of all sorts (I usually develop this lesson just 
before a parents’ meeting), applying for a position, social conversa- 
tions, etc. These bring out native vulgarisms for attention and are 
an enjoyable and profitable form of assignment. 

When we want an enthusiastic and prompt response to an idea, 
when we realize how dramatic treatment puts life into the characters 
of literature, when we see how direct speech makes clear the need 
for speech correction as nothing else can, we are ready to declare 
with Shakespeare: “The play’s the thing!” 


A LIST OF SHORT PLAYS! 


Robin Hood Becomes an Outlaw, by Alice Cook Fuller. SCENE: Sherwood For- 
est. 16 boys. Ivanhoe. 

John Silver Off Duty, by James Plaisted Webber. ScENE: An interior. 8 or more 
boys. Treasure Island. 

When Knights Were Bold, by Marjorie Benton Cooke. ScENE: At King Ar- 
thur’s court. 6 boys, 1 girl, King Arthur stories. 


* All of these are suitable for production in a forty-minute period. 
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A Friend in Need,” by Maude Morrison Frank. SCENE: The London lodgings of 
Oliver Goldsmith. 2 boys, 3 girls. 

A Night of the Trojan War, by John Drinkwater. SceNE: A Greek tent and the 
walls of Troy. 6 boys. The Odyssey. 

Master Skylark, by Anna M. Lutkenhaus. SceNE: The village of Stratford. ¢ 
boys, 3 girls. Any of Shakespeare’s plays. 

In the Good Green Wood, by M. B. Cooke. ScENE: Sherwood Forest. 16 boys 
Ivanhoe. 

A Minuet, by Louis N. Parker. SCENE: The prison of the conciergerie. 2 boys 
1 girl. A Tale of Two Cities. 

Little Plays from Greek Myths,’ by Oller and Dawley. The Ody 





THE CREATIVE SIDE OF TEACHING POETRY 
SNOW LONGLEY HOUSH 


I once heard a college professor say that our teaching of litera- 
ture in the past had been almost exclusively on the appreciative 
side, with the result that we have produced a generation of more or 
less indifferent critics, while the creative impulse has been left to 
nurture itself. Over against my college professor I put a high-school 
boy who was sent to me with a batch of doubtful verse of his own 
making. I politely inquired whether he read much poetry and re- 
ceived the naive reply, “Oh, I don’t care for poetry. I just write it.” 

Somewhere between these two extremes lies the procedure of the 
teacher of creative writing. She must avoid with equal vigilance the 
abysses of mere scholarship and of mere craftsmanship. 

Well do I remember my own first plunge. I was fresh from the 
joys of college, where I had gone with the express determination of 
finding out why Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Intimations of Immor- 
tality” was considered a greater poem than “Mary Had a Little 
Lamb.” I had fed my soul with courses on poetry—historical ap- 
proaches, critical standards, technique—and I was literally yearn- 
ing to teach literature. But when the head of my department an- 
nounced to me that I was to be intrusted with the class in modern 
poetry with especial emphasis on the creative side, I realized that 

* The play tells how The Vicar of Wakefield found a publisher. 


* A collection of simple plays with literary merit. 
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my only actual preparation for teaching the writing of poetry had 
been a delightful hour in which Hughes Mearns had talked about 
his work in the Lincoln School. 

Out of that hour, or perhaps from my own instincts, came the dis- 
tinct impression that the writing of verse must always be inciden- 
tal; that one cannot say, “Go to! I shall now write a poem,” and 
produce a result in the same way that one writes—and should not 
write—a “‘composition.”” Poetry comes from a high emotional level, 
and I believe the one principle from which I have never departed in 
six years of experience is that the class must be kept free and joyous, 
even at times irresponsible; anxiety over marks, deadening assign- 
ments are absolutely incompatible with the “fine careless rapture” 
of creation. One may apprehend geometry without feeling it, but 
not so poetry. Poetry is understood and expressed only through the 
emotional approach. Perhaps its highest value is that, like music, it 
affords an opportunity to connect an intellectual pursuit with the 
sublimation of the surging emotions of adolescent life. By its nature 
poetry breaks through the reserves of conventional speech and taps 
the depths of elemental feeling. 

Out of emotion comes rhythm. From the little child jumping up 
and down with joy to the old lady placidly rocking as she knits by 
the window, all emotion tends to find suitable rhythmic expression. 
To share the emotion of a poem by means of some outward demon- 
stration is to give a rhythmic basis for creation. I find my stu- 
dents like to read poetry rhythmically, the expression varying from 
“pounding on the table,” like the heroes of ‘‘The Congo,” to the 
most delicate tapping of a feminine finger. 

‘“Expression?”’ says a puzzled critic. Well, we know that rhyth- 
mic reading is not for thought, but we soon discover that every poem 
has two types of expression, the rhythmic pattern which is like the 
warp of our tapestry, and the speech design which tells the story. 
The perfect blending of the emotional background with the imagi- 
native foreground is the poem. This approach helps us to judge the 
suitability of the rhythm to the thought. We find dancing rhythms, 
stately or rollicking; riding rhythms, from the strong thud of the 
hoof beats in Browning’s “How They Brought the Good News from 
Ghent to Aix” to the more delicate print of the Arabian horse over 
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the desert sands in ““Through the Metidja to Abdel-Kadr’’; the 
double-quick march in ““The Charge of the Light Brigade” as con- 
trasted with the contemplative stroll of Wordsworth’s blank verse. 

Unfortunately, the technical terminology of poetry is still Greek, 
while in music we speak easily of two-part or three-part time; but if 
iambic, the familiar stride of English poetry, anapestic and the other 
names for rhythmic patterns become familiar as the last step in a 
process of understanding, they are not so impossible as they sound. 

The second approach to the creative teaching of poetry is to put 
it in its rightful place as one of the fine arts. Too many students 
come to high school with the idea that any rhymed prose is poetry, 
that the jingling meter of Walt Mason and the rhymed philosophy 
of Edgar Guest are even better poetry than that which makes a 
greater demand upon the imagination. To read with 


Which is the bliss of solitude 


as Wordsworth tells us, is essential to understanding. To read one 
poem slowly, forming the pictures that the poet-artist has painted 
for us in the medium of words is in itself a creative experience. 

To think of poetry as akin to painting paves the way for its rela- 
tion to music. Rhythm has already been discovered as the expres- 
sion of emotion, but the sound quality of poetry, the tone color of 
words and letters, can be appreciated in itself. Again we stumble 
on two unfamiliar words, alliteration and onomatopoeia, not diffi- 
cult to learn, of course, but keeping poetry on that pedestal of schol- 
arship from which she must descend if she is ever to serve daily life. 
But the sheer joyousness of repetition, the surprise of finding unex- 
pected resemblance between sound and sense counterbalance the 
heavy phraseology. Masefield’s “Sea Fever” is a delightful oppor- 
tunity to discover the value of the blended s sounds of the sea and 
the w of the wind. Any reader can get pleasure from the tune of } 
and f and s which Coleridge plays in the famous stanza of ‘“The An- 
cient Mariner”’: 

The fair breeze blew, the white foam flew, 
The furrow followed free: 
We were the first that ever burst 
Into that silent sea. 
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To leave the process of imagery out of the study of poetry would 
be like asking a painter to paint a picture without color, for as John 
Livingston Lowes shows us in Convention and Revolt in Poetry, the 
image is the poet’s means of communication. More than communi- 
cation, it is his way of discovery. When Wordsworth tells us his 
daffodils are 

Continuous as the stars that shine 

And twinkle on the milky way, 
I do not suppose he was primarily concerned with showing us “the 
unfamiliar in terms of the familiar” as the older rhetorics would 
say, but I am sure he was intensely concerned with expressing the 
inner vision evoked by the sight of the crowding daffodils. 

It is in that flash of vision that poetry is conceived, and the crea- 
tive study of poetry is not information about the poet’s life or con- 
victions—though these may have value—but living with him the 
process of creation, sharing his emotion as expressed in rhythm, his 
sensuous experience as it issues in sound and image so that we may 
discover with him the deeper meaning of life which is inherent in 
every authentic poem. In this sense the study of poetry is true re- 
creation. It is sharing the poetic experience, breathing the rarefied 
atmosphere of high imagination; and to enable the student, as far as 
in him lies, to do this is the first duty of every teacher of literature. 

But re-creation, however good, is not creation. How shall the 
teacher carry over the art of poetry from theory into practice? For 
the “born poet” there is little question. He will write, better per- 
haps, without the teacher’s instigation, and if such a one chance her 
way she will learn by burned fingers to keep her hands off genius. 
But born poets are rare. For the lesser lights, those to whom poetry 
will be merely a means of enrichment, what shall be the technique? 
This question must be answered largely by the individual teacher, 
who must be as creative in her work as the student in his; but I can 
suggest several practices which seem to me fundamental. 

First I follow my conviction that rhythmic expression is as nat- 
ural for the mind as for the body, and that anyone who can dance 
can write poetry—after a fashion. Secondly I expose the class to 
much good poetry, read in and out of class, with a wide range for 
individual choice outside of class discussion. A circulating library 
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of poetry with brief reports when books are returned keeps interest 
keen. Lastly, but most important, the poets with whom we get ac- 
quainted are contemporary, living, breathing personalities. I know 
that the heights of human understanding have been reached by 
Shakespeare, that Shelley’s “Skylark” is the quintessence of lyric 
ecstasy; but Shakespeare speaks to us across a gulf of more than 
three centuries, and all the practicality of the machine age separates 
us from Shelley. For creative purposes better the dimmer lamps of 
our own neighborhood than the distant nebulae of genius. We live 
in an age of renewed interest in poetry; a small Renaissance, and 
our boys and girls are entitled to the fresh enthusiasm of sharing 
this experience. 

Finally, and this is the most real though the least tangible part 
of the poetic process, students are encouraged to take time for what 
the teacher calls the poetic way of living. Sometimes a week-end 
assignment is merely to stay quietly out of doors for an hour alone, 
letting the stir of daily life grow silent, the whir of wheels, the 
rhythm of jazz, the chatter of the “talkies” gradually hush, and the 
voices of sea or mountain, plain or harvest field speak in tones of 
beauty to the receptive heart. 

Do you remember Shelley’s poet in ‘Prometheus Unbound?” 

He will watch from dawn to gloom 
The lake-reflected sun illume 
The yellow bees in the ivy-bloom, 
Nor heed nor see, what things they be; 
But from these create he can 
Forms more real than living man, 

li ! 


Nurslings of immortality 


And Masefield’s “Dauber” when his pictures are destroyed ? 
He dipped his brush and tried to fix a line, 
And then came peace, and gentle beauty came 
Turning his spirit’s water into wine, 
Lightening his darkness with a touch of flame 
O, joy of trying for beauty, ever the same, 
You never fail, your comforts never end; 
O, balm of this world’s way, O, perfect friend! 


Unless we can give to our students something of the rapturous 
peace out of which poetry issues, no number of anthologies pub- 
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lished, no prize poems heralded abroad will help them catch the 
spirit of creative writing. For the standard of education is not the 
factory test of product, but the human test of enrichment of life— 
not what the student does to poetry, but what poetry does to the 
student. Is that inhibited lad less tense and anxious? Has that dull 
girl found a little quickening for a slow mind? Has that queer, lone- 
ly lad discovered that there are kindred souls who love poetry as the 
others love football? 

There are excellent objective tests in poetry, but so far I have 
hesitated to use them. Perhaps it is because I am afraid my students 
could not pass them. But I think it is because I want growth to come 
by a less conscious process, through a deepening of the emotions, a 
quickening of the sense of beauty, a more reverent realization of 
the mystery of life. 

A COMMENT 


The following communication from the director of English in Gary schools is of 


interest in connection with the preceding article by Mrs. Housh.—Tue Eptrors. 

Our superintendent, Dr. William A. Wirt, believes it desirable to bring mas- 
ters in various fields to Gary to work intensively for a period with children of 
special ability. Because of programing this can best be done in the summer 
when it is possible to get selected groups of pupils for three hours at a time. We 
have had Little Theater groups, sketching classes, and bands, though in these 
cases we have never had an outside teacher. I wanted a poetry group, working 
under a real poet, and selected Mrs. Housh as the ideal instructor. She was 


was as interested in the experiment as we were and came to us last July. There 
was no fee for her course and no credit. 

The poetry group was composed of young people of grades nine to twelve, 
with four alumnae. Any interested student who had made good English grades 
was eligible, provided he could get his teacher’s recommendation. Previous writ- 
ing experience was not considered so important as high intelligence. It was not 
expected that these young people become accomplished poets in six weeks. What 
we did wish for them was the inspiration of working with a real poet. We wished 
them to hear and talk the language of poetry for a time, to grow in ability to see 
beauty and significance in life about them, and to attempt with a seriousness of 
artists to express their peculiar feeling of this beauty and significance—in a 
group all interested in the same art. 

The group met in a classroom at the Central Public Library five days a week 
from nine to twelve in the morning. The first hour was a lecture period in which 
Mrs. Housh discussed the topic of the day. This period was open to the public. 
In spite of the unusual heat of the summer, these lectures were attended by from 
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six to twelve outsiders each day. The second and third hours, when Mrs. Housh 
met the group alone, were given to quiet browsing, writing, conferences, and the 
reading aloud of poetry. 

We were delighted with the results of the course. In spite of the weather, the 
competition of numerous vacation activities, and the fact that this was a no 
credit course, those who registered at the beginning stayed to the very end 
While no notable verse was produced there was a very gratifying gain in power 
and in sensitiveness to poetic form as shown in the contrast between the first 
poems and the last. One of the happy things about the experiment was the in- 
a Se ae 
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terest aroused among the visitors, who were very quick to express t 
for the privilege of being invited to the lectures. The following sentences from 
one letter of appreciation are typical of the comments we received 
I, for one, wish to give expression to my appreciation of the work don 

mer in securing Mrs. Snow Longley Housh. It will, Iam sure, have fir 
ing results. . . . . It shows that the school heads realize that the commercial side of 
living needs no emphasis and that they are trying to round out living by bending 
every effort to give the children a realization of the value of the creative side as w 
I want to thank you and the powers that be for my new insight into the workings of 
the Gary school system and for their determination to reach out into the lives of 


Gary’s people. 
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CHARACTERS 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


In all the great library of Shakespearean criticism, there is per- 
haps no better book than Professor A. C. Bradley’s Shakespearean 
Tragedy, which I recommend without reserve. It turns criticism 
into a fine creative thing. It is worthy of its subject, and it would be 
impossible to give it higher praise than that. Glancing through it 
again, the other day, however, I could not help noticing that its 
acute and distinguished author occasionally falls into a tiny fit of 
that solemn silliness which is the mark of so many German critics 
of Shakespeare. For example, in the generous Notes at the end, he 
begins by spending several pages trying to settle three questions, 
namely, What exactly happened before the opening of the action in 
Hamlet? Where was Hamlet at the time of his father’s death? And 
what was Hamlet’s age? 

He goes to work as carefully as ever, produces evidence for this, 
evidence for that, but is compelled to admit that it is all very mud- 
dling. Again, I turned by chance to his masterly analysis of Iago’s 
character, and discovered, at the opening of it, the following sen- 
tence, “Of his (Iago’s) origin we are ignorant, but, unless I am 
mistaken, he was not of gentle birth or breeding.”’ Now what is 
there odd, rather droll, about these things? 

What seems to me odd and rather droll about these inquiries is 
that they are all completely futile, meaningless. They are based on 
an entirely false assumption. What that assumption is we can soon 
see if we begin to ask a few questions ourselves. What did Hamlet 
weigh? What were his favorite toys when he was a child? What did 
he like for breakfast? When was Iago born? What was the name 
of his maternal grandfather? You see at once the futility of such 
inquiries. They assume that these characters are real people whom 
Shakespeare did not create himself but merely contrived to put 
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into a play. Undoubtedly that is how we think of them, and that 
fact is a colossal tribute to Shakespeare’s genius. Not only did he 
seem to create real people, but when it comes to Falstaff, Hamlet, 
Iago, Cleopatra, and some others, they seem colossally important 
real people, who haunt our imagination. We know them better than 
we do our neighbors. 

This is the very summit and triumph of literature. Most plays 
we see or read contain characters that obviously have no exist- 
ence outside the three or four acts. They begin to exist the mo- 
ment the curtain rises and they fade into nothing the moment it 
falls. It is only a few great dramatists who can give us the feeling 
that we are simply being treated to rich slices out of people’s lives, 
who can create characters that seem to have been doing something 
and talking years and years before we meet them, and will go on 
(if they are not killed off on the stage) years after the dramatist 
lets down the final curtain on them. 

It is great fun to discuss our favorite characters, Hamlet, Fal- 
staff, Cleopatra, Perdita, Rosalind, Parson Adams, Uncle Toby, 
Elizabeth Bennet and Emma Woodhouse, Mr. Pickwick and old 
Weller, Becky Sharpe and Beatrice, and all the rest, as if they were 
real people. We have all done this in talk, and some of us (I for 
one) have done it in cold print. Nevertheless, it is as well to let in 
the disturbing winds of truth when we have actually got down to 
real criticism of literature. And the truth compels us to say that 
Hamlet and Iago, for example, are Shakespeare’s creations and 
have no existence at all beyond the five acts of their respective 
dramas. Take them outside those bounds and they melt into thin 
air. What the play of Hamlet tells us about Hamlet is all there is to 
be told. Iago is made up of so many speeches, actions, and refer- 
ences (from the speeches of other characters) in Othello, and there 
is nothing else in him. 

Our critic is distressed because he cannot discover where Ham- 
let was at the time of his father’s death. The answer is, he wasn’t 
anywhere. If Shakespeare had said, through the mouth of Hamlet 
or some other character, quite definitely that the prince was in a 
certain place when his father died, then Hamlet would have been in 
that place. Shakespeare did not tell us, simply because it did not 
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matter to him where Hamlet was, so there is an end of it. Similarly, 
it is useless to try and discover Hamlet’s exact age. He has no exact 
age. We know he is neither a stripling nor a middle-aged man, that 
he is—shall we say?—youngish, because Shakespeare tells us so, 
but he tells us no more, presumably because he did not wish Hamlet 
to have an exact age; so indefinitely youngish Hamlet must remain. 

Again the critic cannot be allowed to say of Iago: ‘Of his ori- 
gin we are ignorant, but, unless I am mistaken, he was not of gentle 
birth or breeding.” The critic is mistaken, because Iago is a crea- 
ture without birth or breeding, gentle or otherwise, for if we are ig- 
norant of his origin, then he has no origin. The given facts are all 
that we know, or are intended to know, about Iago. 

What we are given in the text is all that we know about a dram- 
atist’s or novelist’s characters. From these details, these innumera- 
ble clues and signs, we re-create the character so that it takes on, in 
our imagination, the life it had in its creator’s—or, at least, it does 
if the writer in question is a successful creator of character. This is 
worth remembering, especially when Shakespeare, the supreme cre- 
ator of character, is in question. It does not mean that we must put 
an end to those amusing and fanciful speculations that turn a char- 
acter in literature into a real person. But it does mean that we must 
really fasten on to the text that contains them, for those speeches 
and references (how strangely meager they are too, just a few en- 
chanted pages! ) are all that we have of them. 





A PUPIL CHAIRMAN PROJECT 


Many people are now asking, “How are we going to teach pupils to 
learn how to study?”’ In addition to the obvious methods of organization 
of material and the development of the ability to concentrate, there might 
be added the necessity of the presentation of material to the class by the 
pupil. The class is the pupil’s audience, and the individual pupil probably 
understands the attitude of the class, their viewpoint, their interests, and 
their difficulties, better than the teacher does in some respects. 

For this reason I decided to appoint a chairman in each of my five 
classes to be responsible for the project work of his class for the first ten 
minutes of each period for one week. It would be the opportunity of each 
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of the chairmen to find outside material bearing upon the day’s assign- 
ment and to present it in such a way that it would make the English period 
more vital and interesting. If a chairman wished to do so, he might take 
entire charge of the day’s recitation. For this he would give me a detailed 
outline of the way in which he intended to cover the day’s assignment. 
On the board I copied the following suggestions and evaluations for 
the chairman and left them there during the entire semester: 
1. Secure articles and pictures for the bulletin board that are concerned 
with our class work or with living writers of interest 
2. Write an original poem, theme or play 
[If any of these is accepted by the high-school paper the count is 
points. | 
3. Memorize poetry or prose that has not been assign¢ 
4. Give a talk about an author we are studying, including materi 
not in our textbooks . 
5. Give an oral reading of a poem, story, or play . 


] 


6. Make original or copied drawings to illustrate our work 
7. Make a collection of five poems or sketches to read to the class which 

you think would give them ideas for original work 

8. Make out a test over the day’s work and talk it over with the t 
9. Take charge of the day’s recitation after consultation 
teacher 
10. Read and give an oral report on another piece of work by the s 
author we are studying 

To stimulate interest, I thought it wise to give a certain number of 
points for the chairman’s various contributions, as this would make the 
harder things seem more worth while. These points were not to be added 
definitely to the English mark, but concerned only their chairman work. 
If he received a high number of points, his regular English mark undoubt- 
edly would be higher. An important feature was that the chairman would 
not have to do all the work himself. He would also receive credit for what 
he could get the individual pupils to do, as that would show good leadet 
ship on his part. 

Each day the chairman would keep a record on theme paper of what he 
had done, and at the end of the week he would hand his record in to me. 

Another duty of the chairman was to help obtain clear enunciation. 
For this purpose he would have a record-book for the oral work of the 
class. At the beginning of each recitation he would read the names of 
those whom he had checked as not being heard in the previous day’s reci- 
tation. These names were posted at the end of the week, but were re- 
moved the week after if no check were against them. 
My part in the project was (1) to give suggestions for the project work; 
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(2) to provide a book to check the oral work, and to see that it was given 
to the chairman at the beginning of each period; (3) to provide a scrap- 
book in which to paste the best of the bulletin-board contributions for 
each week; (4) to be ready to talk with the chairman about his plans; (5) 
to post on the bulletin board a record of the points of each of the five chair- 
men for each week; (6) to act as a member of the class when the chairman 
had prepared to preside; (7) to try frequently to have interesting outside 
material to offer to the class; (8) to keep a notebook on my desk with a 
sheet for each pupil, on which he listed his outside contributions when he 
was not the chairman. 

Only ten minutes could be allowed to the chairman for work that did 
not have to do with the day’s assignment. After that time I always took 
charge of the class in the usual way, unless the chairman had planned with 
me to conduct the day’s recitation. 

No material could be given in class that had not previously been re- 
ported to the chairman so that he could arrange time for it. Accordingly, 
after I had taken the roll, I would say, “John is our chairman for the week. 
What do you have for us today, John?” I would then go and sit down 
with the class, giving my seat to John. If he had something interesting to 
offer, he gave it; if not, he would say, ‘Mary is going to read a poem that 
she has written,” or “Tom has put two interesting articles on the bulletin 
board that you would like to see,” or whatever the day’s specialty hap- 
pened to be. It was interesting for me as well as for the pupils, and I felt 
that I was regarded as a part of the class instead of a separate driver or 
“puller.” 

Every chairman so far has always had something to present to the class, 
although occasionally there might be a day during a chairman’s week 
when he did not contribute. This was regarded as perfectly all right, as 
some other study probably needed an extra share of his time. 

One girl chose the following five poems to read to the class which she 
thought would give them ideas for original work: 

“The Old Woman,” by Joseph Campbell; ‘“‘When the Year Grows Old,” 
by Edna St. Vincent Millay; “When Moonlight Falls,” by Hilda Conk- 
ling; “The Garden by Moonlight,” by Amy Lowell; “God’s World,” by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. The variety of topics handed in for original 
work after these were read proved this to be a good collection. 

The chairman work has greatly influenced the type of original work re- 
ceived, as members of the class are persuaded to write by their chairman 
instead of by a teacher’s assignment. Moreover, the strain of attempting 
to hear the class members was greatly lessened, for the chairman zeal- 
ously kept his record of the class’s oral English. 
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As a result of the project, I believe that the individual pupil knew more 
about how to study, as there was an immediate objective for his concen- 
tration. A pupil does not like to be laughed at, and friends his own age 
are most critical. For this reason he knows that he must master the work 
himself before he presents it, and with this in mind he makes himself con- 
centrate. The will to do thus comes from the pupil, and he has the aim of 
the lesson in his mind as he works. 

MILDRED WRIGHT 


EvANSTON, ILLINOIS 


THREE COMMENCEMENTS 


The old-time commencement program with its unrelated topics, youth- 
ful sermonizing, and bookish phrasing has been replaced in our school by 
a new type analogous to the co-operative play or team work of athletic 
contests. 

The first marked difference between the old and the new is that the 
whole English department, not merely the teacher of Senior English 
sponsors and coaches the project. At a meeting held at least a month be- 
fore commencement the central theme, on which the topics are to be 
strung, is discussed. This is only tentatively chosen, as we do not bind 
ourselves to any choice until we have met with our five speakers and heard 
their ideas with regard to this, their commencement. Frequently we find 
them far more resourceful and original than we have been. We want them 
to be enthusiastic and are ready to change at a moment’s notice should 
they develop a better plan than we have in mind or one in which they will 
be more whole-heartedly interested. In case, however, their thoughts lie 
fallow, we are ready with our central theme and its development. The 
trend it will take depends a great deal on the abilities and interests of the 
group with which we are working. It may require another meeting, the 
sponsors and the students in the meantime turning the idea over in thei: 
minds, doing some reading perhaps, before what has been vague and 
inchoate begins to take shape. 

The next step is to assign the topics and decide in what order the speak- 
ers will appear on the program, having in mind the central theme and the 
way we have planned to have it develop. We give a few suggestions, be- 
sides those already thrown out, to stimulate their thinking processes. 

Now each speaker is ready to plan and make his first rough draft. Al- 
though very little of this early work will remain, we feel that it is a good 
way, perhaps the only way, to get him into this game of co-operative play. 
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The department then sits again, listens to the papers (presented and dis- 
cussed very informally), notes any overlapping of ideas, and makes rea- 
sonably sure that the plan is good. At this point the whole idea may be 
discarded and a new one substituted. So in football the coach teaches new 
plays the instant he finds the old not working. We cannot substitute bet- 
ter players, however, as he does, but must make the best of those we have. 

The sponsors are now ready to work with individuals. This first raw 
material of theirs is gone over very carefully, first without the pupil and 
then in conference. He begins to realize the possibilities of his subject 
and the mere surface treatment he has given it, and goes on to expand and 
vitalize. The most important work of the coaches at this time is to present 
a concrete suggestion that will turn what was visionary and dreamlike 
into a gripping force. Many conferences follow this, the teacher’s hand 
ever on the pulse of the writer and the patient growing better and better 
each day, before the whole group meets again for the final reading which 
precedes rehearsals. This is extremely interesting to the speakers, who 
have been working independently and wondering, in the meantime, how 
the other essays are progressing. 

Now the rehearsals begin, and we like to do our own coaching here, too, 
as we frequently make changes in the oration or essay as we find the 
spoken word failing to do its work in the sentence or the need of deleting 
what was cumbersome. 

Under this method of operation we have had three successful com- 
mencements, and it is of these I wish to speak. 

The first program had for its theme the worthy use of leisure, one of 
the seven cardinal principles of education, and showed how the school 
had contributed to that end. The salutatorian after a brief welcoming— 
simple, natural greetings have taken the place of the old-time singling-out 
of groups—spoke on ‘‘Preparing for a Worthy Use of Leisure.”’ Reading 
as an avocation was next stressed under the title, ‘Book Magic: The 
Value of High-School Dramatics,” in preparing for the appreciation of 
good plays, of artistic settings, of vicarious experiences, was discussed by 
a boy who had played leading réles in school productions. “Your After- 
Self” treated of the value of physical education and athletic contests in 
contributing to a healthy mind in a healthy body. “Not soul helps flesh 
more now than flesh helps soul.” Exercise and an interest in sports will 
occupy him long after he leaves school and promote an interplay of body 
and spirit. “Our Musical Heritage,” an address by the valedictorian, a 
prominent member of the musical organizations, showed how the love of 
music is fostered in our public schools and how large a part it will play in 
the worthy use of leisure. 
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The plan for the second program was originated by the group of speak- 
ers themselves—the ship-and-cargo idea. What cargoes was the class 
bearing away with it from the school? As before, the salutatorian intro- 
duced the general theme. The second speaker with the title, “There Is No 
Frigate Like a Book,” spoke of the rich cargo of good books on board as a 
result of the literature studies and library browsings. “A Community 
within a Community” carried with it the enrichment of life through the 
various school activities. Every side of life was here portrayed in minia- 
ture, yet practical, form—surely a worth-while cargo. This was delivered 
by the president of the student council, a leader in every sense of the word. 
A boy with a scientific turn of mind enlarged upon the science cargo, 
using as his title, “All the Wonder That Would Be.” “And a Star To 
Steer Her By” was the valedictorian’s cargo. His was a five-pointed star, 
and under five headings he spoke of the qualities of character, instilled 
during the high-school years, that make for the good, the resolute life. 
From this fine ideal it was but a step to the closing words of farewell. Our 
plan always is to knit closely the opening and closing addresses with the 
general theme. 

The third and latest plan seemed most successful, perhaps because it is 
freshest in my mind. The general theme was harder to hit upon and two 
were tried and discarded before we decided upon the utopian idea. The 
first speaker showed the flaws in More’s Utopia, perfect as he thought it 
was, and set up instead the ideal community life the class had in mind, 
with its government, work, play, choice of the true and real rather-than 
the showy. The second speaker with the title, “Joy In Work,” dwelt on 
the blessedness of work in this ideal community, quoting Van Dyke’s 
“Work” as a starting-point and ending with a part of Wordsworth’s ‘““The 
Solitary Reaper”: 

I saw her singing at her work 
And o’er the sickle bending. 
Following this was an oration on an ideal government, the title being 
“America the Beautiful.”’ It closed with a stanza of ‘““America,” beginning, 
My country, ’tis of thee. 
“Play” was next considered. It was built around an old couplet: 
If you would have your play deserve success, 
Give it five acts complete, not more not less. 
Five ages of play were set forth, beginning with the infant catching at the 
sunbeams, “the child among his new-born blisses,” and closing with the 
old man at play among his books beside the fireplace. The last speaker 
portrayed “The Life Worth While,” using the casket inscriptions from 
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The Merchant of Venice as a groundwork. By aseries of eliminations and 
illustrations she finally arrived at her ideal of the life worth while, one 
that “is not deceived by ornament” but “is prepared to give and hazard 
all it hath.” 

Future commencements will bring with them new groups of students 
and new problems, but we no longer groan with weariness and boredom, 
for we have found our utopian commencement in the words “team work”’ 
and “central theme.’ 

PAULINE COPE 
HAVERFORD TOWNSHIP Hicu ScHOOL 
BROOKLINE, PENNSYLVANIA 





MORE THAN TWO BIRDS WITH ONE STONE 

During my Senior year in college, how blithely in my English methods 
course I wrote under my composition notes, ““Teach your pupils to have 
something to say and somebody to say it to.” 

Now, how bored I am, or was, correcting the usual run of theme mate- 
rial addressed to me, the teacher, until Stevenson’s Travels with a Donkey 
gave me an idea which I could literally hug for playing up so beautifully. 

My Juniors, a motley mixture (commercial and normal course girls, 
mechanic arts and agriculture course boys), have enjoyed and liked Stev- 
enson’s optimism and humor and breathiness. They have had sober mo- 
ments after realizing how fine a sport he was when his opponent, death, 
was always winning. 

So—a week before theme day I told them about a former principal I 
had worked for, who had loved her school and students and given her 
whole life to them, and who was now shut away from the world in a tuber- 
culosis sanitarium. They were to use some of their own optimism and 
humor d@ /a Stevenson in a message to her, or to describe the lovely autumn 
which she couldn’t see. I would choose the best and send them to her. 

One girl immediately asked if she and some of the others who had had a 
certain teacher in grammar school who was now very ill might write to her. 
Two or three others wondered if they might tell interesting things about 
their towns or school. 

Theme day arrived. I actually had some “can’t wait to open feelings”’ 
like those on Xmas or one’s birthday! One mechanic’s arts boy had writ- 

‘Other teachers concerned with this project were Miss Marian R. Smith, A.B., 
University of Pennsylvania, and John C. Shopp, A.B., University of Pennsylvania, of 
the Haverford Township High School, Brookline, Pa. 
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ten a fine tribute to “Teaching and Teachers,” saying, “‘a teacher who has 
done her best should have her name written on the hearts of men” (I knew 
that I would send this) ; there was one funny one, “But It Wasn't That 
Kind of a Kitty,” from a boy hunter; my farmers had described the coun- 
try in its frosty mornings and colored hills ’til 1 was homesick for my own 
Green Mountain farm home; one Syrian girl pictured her former Syrian 
home very entertainingly, and there were several letters written with tact 
and thoughtful sincerity, particularly to the teacher they knew. I was 
even asked if they might copy them over before they were sent! 
DorOTHY PARKER 
THE GILBERT SCHOOL 
WINSTED, CONNECTICUT 


A CLASS EDITION OF HOLMES’S AUTOCRAT 


We frequently criticize the editions of classics for extensive notes which 
give pupils too much help and leave nothing for them to find out for 
themselves. The edition of Holmes’s Autocrat of the Breakfast Table 
which we used in English 12b, however, was not open to that criticism. 
The notes gave so little help that we found the only practical way to study 
the essays was to work in groups to look up the many allusions, the for- 
eign words and phrases, and even the puns with which Holmes crowds the 
pages of his delightful essays. So simple a pun as, “Sir Philip Sidney, with 
his last breath, reproached the soldier who brought him water, for wasting 
a casque full upon a dying man,” means nothing to the girl who has never 
encountered the word casque until she meets it in this passage. 

A plan for editing all this information we were collecting from dic 
tionaries, encyclopedias, and histories of literature, evolved gradually as 
we were studying the circumstances connected with the publication of the 
essays, reading prefaces to the various editions, and characterizing the 
Autocrat’s audience: the School-mistress, the Divinity student, the Old 
Gentleman who sits opposite, John, Benjamin Franklin, the Landlady, 
and the Landlady’s daughter. We decided to make a book of notes in- 
cluding the more difficult terms, references to history, to the Bible, to lit- 
erature, to mythology, and even to a current magazine, for in our study we 
found an article on horse-racing in the 1850’s with a picture of Holmes’s 
favorite “Eclipse.” 

Of course we must have a preface and a dedication explaining to next 
year’s Seniors what a help this edition of notes would be. An essential 
part of such a book was an aside or a note to the teacher telling her to re- 
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member how little knowledge of allusions her next class was likely to 
possess, and suggesting that she coin a method for herself and make the 
study interesting to her pupils. In preparation for this type of writing the 
class read famous prefaces, dedications to other books they were reading, 
or any others that appealed to them, and produced efforts in all varieties 
of style from Samuel Johnson to Mark Twain. 

Individual tastes were consulted in dividing the items for the notes 
proper. A boy who was planning to study medicine kept a list of all the 
terms that indicated that Holmes was a physician; Latin students trans- 
lated Aestivation; a musician found many terms to explain; two athletes 
studied the sections on exercise, read the “Anatomist’s Hymn” and the 
temperance lecture. Journalism, foreign correspondence, and good advice 
to young authors were other subjects that appealed to individual tastes. 

A list of quotations proved a popular section of the class edition. 
Holmes’s opinion on books and reading, slang, good English, education, 
the self-made man, Truth, and all sorts of religious and ethical ideas found 
their way into this section, along with all the exercise in “mental optics” 
required to understand his puns and witticisms. 

A complete bibliography of all material available in our school library 
on Oliver Wendell Holmes proved useful in the notes and in the class 
work for papers or reports on Holmes’s friends in Cambridge, his reputa- 
tion as a humorist, his prejudices, and his experiences as a lecturer at Har- 
vard University. Several interesting comparisons were made of Holmes 
and present-day humorists and columnists, Franklin P. Adams, Christo- 
pher Morley, and Stephen Ledcock. 

Our method of publishing the Notes to the Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table was to hand in the prefaces, notes to the student, dedication, note 
to the teacher, quotations, bibliography, and any other preliminary mate- 
rial to the editorial committee which selected the best efforts for the class 
edition. The notes proper, consisting of five hundred items, were assembled 
from groups or from individuals who had been studying them, were ar- 
ranged according to chapter and page, and corrected by a smaller com- 
mittee who worked with me. Student collaboration was not always suc- 
cessful, and the editors had a good deal of rearranging to do. 

Teachers of other subjects enjoyed a part in our project by helping us 
locate more information about the pons asinorum in mathematics, or to 
decipher the chemical terms in the depilatory for the Polyphysiophilo- 
sophical Society. Grateful acknowledgment was given in the preface. 

The actual notes were prepared outside of the class hour, but I helped 
students clear up difficulties in the library, or in the supervised study pe- 
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riod, and met frequently with committees. The class periods were devoted 
to making Holmes and his breakfast-table group live again for the boys 
and girls in the class. Collateral reading, whether suggested by the Frank- 
enstein monster, or an allusion to Falstaff’s nine men in buckram, was not 
neglected. 

When the notes were finally corrected, typed, or mimeographed by 
members of the class, they were stapled into heavy covers and displayed 
in the library. One had a printed cover made by a boy in the printing 
class. These copies were carefully preserved to be brought out the next 
year for the class for which the edition had been prepared that they might 
profit by all the good advice and the information contained therein. 

By whatever name we call it—creative activity, vitalized lesson in use ' 
of the library, training in creative reading, or a class edition of Holmes’s 
Autocrat that came as a by-product of recitation and required readings 
—it seems to me that such work leaves a feeling of satisfaction with both 
teacher and pupil that ought to make a contribution to creative education. 

VeRA LIGHTHALL 
ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA 


A METHOD FOR BOOK REPORTS 


Having decided that a great deal of time was wasted by conducting 
book reports orally and considerable of the value of oral reports lost in 
written reviews, the following method has been used with a commendable 
degree of success. No claim is made that it eliminates all evils from re- 
ports on outside reading; it is a via media, or the “middle way” of Cardi- 
nal Newman, a combination of work on paper and work before the class. 

Each pupil is asked to write his name, book, and author on a paper and 
hand it in a week before the reports are due. From this list a few of the 
more valuable books are chosen. The number of days to be devoted to 
oral reports determines the length of this list for each class. Usually two 
days are given over to oral reviews and those reports remaining are writ- 
ten on the third day. 

In selecting the titles care is exercised to have those works of widest 
interest and greatest value presented before the class. There are many 
volumes with which all high-school pupils should be acquainted even 
though that acquaintance be only a “speaking” one gained through a fel- 
low-pupil’s work. The range of these books of value is much too great for 
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even the unusual student to cover in four years. In the past stress has 
been laid on biography rather than on even high-grade fiction, because it 
has been found that fiction is least neglected in the ordinary student’s 
free-lance reading. 

The technique of the oral report is always identical with that of the 
written. This technique may be varied from time to time for the sake of 
variety and laying stress on different phases of the work. Criticism by the 
class may or may not be accepted according to the inclination of the 
teacher. 

If the subsequent reading of each class is properly guided, all members 
will, by a process of rotation, take their turn before the class and at their 
seat on the third day. 

At the time of the written reviews those pupils who have given their 
reports may study in class or be passed to the library for general reading 
or reference work. 

As has been stated, the advantage of this method is twofold. It com- 
bines the better points of oral and written reports and at the same time 
gives a class an excellent opportunity to widen its literary horizon in the 
quickly sped years of high school. Even the most sanguine will admit that 
four years is an extremely short time in which to catch a very impressive 
glimpse of literature. 

Howarp P. VAN NorMAN 


GENEVA SENIOR HicH SCHOOL 
GENEVA, ILLINOIS 











EDITORIAL 


The topic “‘Recent Tendencies in the Teaching of English,”’ which 
appeared on a recent state association program, is fascinating. 
Probably it was meant to cover anything the speaker 
might wish to say; but it teases the mind into enumerat- 
ing the present tendencies, and the resulting list chal- 
lenges us to seek a common course for these apparently diverse 


Present 
Tendencies 


phenomena. 

To gain perspective, let us go back a generation—say thirty-five 
years. Training in composition then consisted of (a) study in 
Grades VII and VIII of very formal, theoretical grammar; and 
(6) sometime in high school a semester or a year of recitation upon 
a rhetoric: definitions and quoted illustrations of unity, emphasis, 
metonymy, synecdoche, Spenserian stanza, etc. That was all. Later, 
under the example of the Harvard theme course, weekly themes 
were introduced—on such topics as “Duty,” “Beauty,” or “The 
Life of George Washington.” Since the results were still slight, 
more interesting and less cribbable matter was sought, and pupils 
were aSked to write about their own experiences—e.g., ‘“‘Almost 
Drowned,” “An April Fool Joke,” “A Close Finish.” Even then 
results remained unsatisfactory. Next, in the nineteen-teens came 
the project method, with its demand that the pupil speakers and 
writers have a definite audience. Today the experimental schools 
seem to be leaning toward a combination—we may well avoid the 
term “correlation,” with its unfortunate historical associations—of 
composition with other subjects, especially the social studies. Fre- 
quently composition seems to be absorbed by the content subjects, 
so that it no longer has any time in the school program. 

Even the casual observer may perceive the direction of so evident 
an evolution: talking about composition, formal writing on abstract 
topics, formal writing on personal topics, writing or speaking to a 
real audience from natural motives, using language as a tool in the 
business of school life. So clear a trend of development argues the 
operation of some strong, constant force. 
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EDITORIAL 


Nor is the force difficult to identify. It is simply the growing 
realization that the school can best prepare its pupils for life (pres- 
ent and future) by offering them guided practice in genuine life- 
activities: speaking and writing to such people and with such mo- 
tives as they will write and speak tonight, next month, and ten 
years hence. The psychological insight that the best preparation 
for living in any society is present living in a similar society has 
given education a new character. The rise of educational measure- 
ment and the demand for individualization may produce minor 
changes, but the main direction of development in composition 
methods will for some time be determined by the social objective 
and the psychological view already stated. 

If space permitted, a similar evolution could be traced in the 
“teaching” of literature—the old history of literature, the introduc- 
tion of “classics,” the inclusion of some contemporary writing, the 
addition of required home reading, the substitution of extensive for 
intensive study of literature, the devotion of much class time to com- 
paratively free individual reading, the substitution of stimulation 
for compulsion in home reading, and the development of various 
procedures for stimulating voluntary reading. Here we have the 
same progress from formal training in anticipation of future living 
to informal, natural training through rich present living. Except 
for the number of persons involved, the activities in a progressive 
teacher’s literature class are very similar to those in the library or 
living-room of a cultured family. Even the classroom is losing its 
factory stiffness and bareness and acquiring living-room furniture 
and decoration. 

Similarly, the “creative writing’ enthusiasm is, at its best, in 
harmony with, if not due to, this tendency to bring normal living 
into school. We must recognize that normal living includes more 
than making money, even more than social service; it includes all 
sorts of harmless experiences, with the subjective reaction to them, 
and, frequently, the expression of that reaction. The sane stimula- 
tor of belletristic writing approaches it from the content, experience 
side, rather than by way of metrics or even the prospect of local 
glory through publication. 

Some corollaries of this theorem will be stated next month. 
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EZRA REPLIES TO HARRIET’ 


RAPALLO VIA MarsALA, 12 Int. 5 
24 Jan. 1931 
The Editor 
The English Journal 
SIR: 

It is fatiguing to argue about one’s own work but Miss Monroe’s per- 
sistent errors seem to demand a reply. 

1. Four sections of a poem written in 12 sections do not constitute the 
whole poem. 

2. My “Homage to Sextus Propertius” is mot a translation of Pro- 
pertius. 

3. Iam unable to imagine a depth of stupidity so great as to lead either 
Miss Monroe or the late Hale into believing that I supposed I had found 
an allusion to Wordsworth or a parody of Yeats in Propertius. 

4. I did not at the time reply to Hale because I could not assume that 
he had seen the entire poem. 

5. Hale’s “criticism” displayed not only ignorance of Latin but igno- 
rance of English. 

6. If Miss Monroe is unable to discover proof of Hale’s ignorance I 
will (if any interest be now supposed to inhere in the subject) on receipt 
of a copy of Hale’s “criticism” indicate his errors. Miss Monroe appears 
to preserve the superstition that a man is learned, or, me hercule, infallible 
because he is a professor. 

Permit me to remain, Sir, your obt. svt. 

Ezra PounD 


P.S. As Miss Monroe has never yet discovered what the aforemen- 
tioned poem is, I may perhaps avoid charges of further mystification and 
wilful obscurity by saying that it presents certain emotions as vital to me 
in 1917, faced with the infinite and ineffable imbecility of the British Em- 
pire, as they were to Propertius some centuries earlier, when faced with 

‘Editorial Note: Ezra Pound’s article, ‘‘Small Magazines,’ November English 
Journal, challenged the editorial field. Harriet Monroe’s critical appreciation in our 
January number pointed the way to the current reply. 
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the infinite and ineffable imbecility of the Roman Empire. These emo- 
tions are defined largely, but not entirely, in Propertius’ own terms. If 
the reader does not find relation to life defined in the poem, he may con- 
clude that I have been unsuccessful in my endeavour. I certainly omitted 
no means of definition that I saw open to me, including shortenings, cross 
cuts, implications derivable from other writings of Propertius, as for ex- 
ample the “Ride to Lanuvium” from which I have taken a colour or tone 
but no direct or entire expression. 
Bm. FF. 





WISCONSIN’S EXPERIMENTAL COLLEGE! 


Reports that the Experimental College at Wisconsin is not approved by 
the University, that the experiment has failed, and that the institution is 
soon to go out of existence, are as injurious to the College as they are un- 
founded. The new school is continuing, with unabated enthusiasm, to at- 
tack the problem of vitalizing instruction in the junior college. Although 
final solution for a problem so intricate is not to be sought at this early 
stage, the sponsors of the undertaking feel that considerable progress has 
been made in the organization of an improved course of study. 

With the Republic of Plato as central theme, Freshman students made 
contacts with Athenian civilization in the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. 
Likewise in the Sophomore year nineteenth-century America furnished the 
materials of study. In each case the critical issue was the manner in which 
society adjusted itself to its own situation. Guiding the work of the Sopho- 
more year presents considerably more difficulty than does the first, be- 
cause the forces at play in the life of nineteenth-century America are end- 
lessly complex, and the literature is bewildering in its diversity. More or 
less definite lines of organization are forming, however, and the Sopho- 
more course of study is assuming sufficient coherence for working purposes. 

Accessory activities of the experimental program include the study of 
the method of the physical sciences and the so-called “Regional Study.” 
During the current year, biology and anthropology have been added as 
illustrative material for the training in scientific method. The Regional 
Study, consisting of sociological surveys of students’ own communities, 
has taken on extensive proportions, and is in many ways comparable to 
the study of the Greek civilization. 

"Taken from Dr. Meiklejohn’s article in the Journal of Higher Education of De- 
cember, 1930. 
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That teaching costs in the Experimental College are not so high as to 
constitute a serious argument against a more general adoption of its meth- 
ods appears from the fact that the cost per student is $208 annually as 
against $159 in the College of Letters and Science. On the other hand, an 
important problem still awaiting final solution is the development of a 
strong group-consciousness. Indications are that loyalty on the part of 
the students to the project will furnish the groundwork for a more pro- 
nounced solidarity. 


READING LIST IN SECOND PRINTING 


The revised Home Reading List is enjoying an enormous popularity. 
The first edition of 60,000 copies is practically exhausted, and the de- 
mand is still so great that a second printing has been ordered. Julia Kauf 
man, a student at Walton High School, Bronx, New York, is the young 
artist whose design was selected for the cover of the new Reading List. 


TEACHING MEDIEVAL LITERATURE 
Terese F. Koestler’s article in the January Journal on “Medieval Lit- 
erature Made Easy” has clearly supplied a great need among teachers of 
English. During the week following its appearance, scores of letters 
poured in with enthusiastic encomium and demands for more. The re- 
t 


es i S ( 


sponses have come from every part of the United Sta 
tant places outside the United States as Hilo, Hawaii, and Sitka, Alaska. 


THE NEW YORK COURSE IN ENGLISH 

The work of revising the New York course of study in English is be 
ing undertaken with the co-operation of classroom teachers throughout 
the state. The committee in charge of the revision, which first met in 
New York City on October 31, 1930, has issued a questionnaire designed 
to reveal teachers’ professional interests and their opportunity and will 
ingness to assist in the gathering of data. The committee particularly 
wishes to receive bibliographical information on such problems in English 
as creative writing, journalism, grammar, minimum essentials, general 
reading and pupil activities. Correspondence should be directed to George 
W. Norvell, State Department of Education, Albany, New York. 
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PERIODICALS 


Psychology and Poetry. By C. G. Jung. Transition, June, 1930. Freud’s 
school regards every creative man as a duality—on the one hand human- 
personal, on the other hand impersonal-creative. The psychology of the 
creative man is therefore twofold, and it is arrived at through personal 
analysis, and through analysis of the creative act. It would be a gross 
mistake to trace the work of an artist to a personal etiology. It is not the 
individual man, with his peculiarities, who finds expression in the creative 
act; it is the unconsciously active soul of mankind stirring in him. The 
burden of his art may seriously threaten the personal happiness of the 
artist. He is helpless against the imperious racial urge within him. Two 
forces in his life struggle desperately against each other—the man with 
his desire for contentment, and the ruthless creative passion which often 
mars the man’s personal destiny. This struggle frequently results in the 
bleeding of the human element for the benefit of the creative element, and 
may even bring out such undesirable qualities as naive egoism, or ‘“‘auto- 
eroticism,” and vanity. When the fine qualities of the human personality 
have been drained by the creative force, the ego asserts itself with what 
strength—usually vicious—it has left, if only to escape death from sheer 
inanition. The artist must therefore be explained through his work and 
not through analysis of his human personality. 

The artist’s work is generated and grows within him quite independent 
of his own will. Creative work grows out of unconscious depths—the 
“region of the mothers.” Life and destiny are shaped by the force of a 
subterranean stream, while consciousness remains a mere helpless specta- 
tor of events. Goethe does not make Faust; Faust makes Goethe. The 
thing the artist creates is the expression of a primitive, living entity within 
the soul of his race, which comes to birth with the artist’s aid. Jacob 
Burckhard speaks of the “‘primal image” as explaining the peculiarly racial 
or national character of a work of art. The image is engraved in the un- 
conscious throughout the generations; but it appears in the individual’s 
dreams or the artist’s vision when consciousness becomes one-sided, in 
order to restore the psychic balance. 

The personal history of a poet—whether a good citizen, fool, or crimi- 
nal—is therefore irrelevant to the problem of the poet’s art. 

Notable Reforms in Teaching Reading. By William S. Gray. Journal 
of the National Education Association, December, 1930. Three impor- 
tant reforms in the teaching of reading took place during the nineteenth 
century. The change from the A B C method to the word, sentence, and 
story methods represents the first fundamental departure from primitive 
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school practices in the reading field. Almost concurrently with the new 
emphasis came the conscious effort to secure accuracy in word recogni- 
tion through phonetic analysis of words. Later reforms affected the kind 
and amount of reading material provided. McGuffey’s New Eclecti 
Readers introduced meaningful content into the reading lessons to take 
the place of the word lists formerly in use. Supplementary readers soon 
followed in the wake of the McGuffey innovation. 

In more recent times, the tendency has been in the direction of refine- 
ment of method and enrichment of materials. Dr. Gray distinguishes five 
reforms which have taken place since 1910. First among these is the di- 
versification of activities in the reading period, represented in the new 
types of supplementary readers, such as “story” readers, “study” readers, 
“dramatic” readers. The provision of varied reading experiences in the 
content subjects is likewise a comparatively recent practice, particularly 
in the lower grades. Training in specialized types of reading by the sub- 
ject-matter teachers has further resulted in improved teaching all along 
the line. Pupils fail in arithmetic less frequently because of inability to 
read the problems correctly. Unit organization of reading matter is listed 
as a fourth reform. Perhaps the most significant item, however, is the 
stress laid in recent times upon a program of serious, independent reading 
by the pupil. Reading instruction which culminates in voluntary, self- 
directed reading of good books can be said to have achieved genuine suc- 
cess. 

Developing Dramatics in the Public School. By Frances Presler. Pro- 
gressive Education, January, 1931. The teachers in Winnetka seek by 
daily living with the children to preserve the atmosphere of creative dra- 
matics. Parallel activities in different rooms of the same grade facilitate 
a comparison of children’s interests and responses usually obtained with 
great difficulty. 

Organization of the dramatic program consists of a related sequence of 
activities. Each grade is occupied with a specific type of setting: local 
environment for the first grade, primitive life for the second, a peasant 
culture for the third, stars, earth development, and the like for the fourth, 
Greek and Roman civilization for the fifth, and medieval life and the Ren- 
aissance for the sixth grade. The activities of each grade are classified 
under many units, as for example the peasant cultures of Switzerland, 
Holland, Russia, or France for the third grade, according to the choice of 
the teacher and her pupils. Books, pictures, slides, films, costumes, mu- 
seum material, and miscellaneous work materials are made available for 
the teacher. With the aid of the activity adviser even inexperienced 
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teachers are able to build up an adequate background for the dramatic 
program. 

The element of play necessarily occupies a prominent place in the pro- 
gram of the primary grades, but recedes gradually in the third year and 
beyond. The story remains the basis for dramatization in the upper 
grades. Under the direction of the teacher, each class selects the parts of 
the story suitable for dramatization and organizes these parts into a con- 
secutive series of incidents constituting a unit. Both selection and organ- 
ization take place in a social situation which encourages each child to 
make his contribution to the building of composite characters. 

Particular emphasis is placed throughout upon gradual growth of dra- 
matic power. Memorization, obviously, is excluded from the plans since 
the primary aim is creation. Children are encouraged to reproduce charac- 
ter and mood with accuracy; conversation must remain spontaneous and 
virtually impromptu. The dramatic impulse is allowed to find expression 
in a wide variety of forms. Charades, puppet shows, shadow shows, pag- 
eants, and the creative dance illustrate the possibilities. Vivid living and 
honest expression are the compelling objectives of a process in which the 
desires of the children and the resourcefulness of the teacher dictate the 
forms. 

Improving Ability in Sentence Structure. By Walter Scribner Guiler. 
Peabody Journal of Education, January, 1931. In the experiment re- 
ported here, a class of twenty-five ninth-grade pupils received remedial 
instruction in sentence structure for five class periods of forty minutes 
each. Improvement was measured by comparison of results in the Guiler- 
Henry Preliminary Diagnostic Test in Sentence Structure and the Guiler- 

lenry Retest in Sentence Structure. 

Remedial work was based upon the errors revealed by the preliminary 
test. Group instruction was employed in connection with errors made by 
a majority of the pupils. When a given difficulty was limited to a few pu- 
pils, instruction was individualized with the aid of the Guiler-Henry A 
Student’s Workbook in Sentence Structure, which permits the pupil to 
concentrate on his own syntactical difficulties. 

Results of the tests revealed that all the pupils made a decided gain in 
ability. The median error quotient (a ratio suggested by Stormzand and 
O’Shea) was reduced from .385 to .269; median score on the test was 
raised from 6 to 12 (the grade norm is 10.8) ; the average number of prin- 
ciples violated, from a list of eight measured by the tests, was reduced 
from 6.2 to 5.4. 
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Some of the conclusions drawn from these data are: (1) Ability in 
sentence structure is a composite of ability to apply several specific rules 
in the determination of the structural correctness or incorrectness of sen- 
tences. (2) There is a wide range of achievement in sentence structure 
among pupils. (3) Much individualized remedial instruction is needed to 
improve ability in sentence structure. (4) Remedial instruction should 


discover the specific rules giving rise to difficulties. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 
Robert C. Holliday, librarian, editor, educator, and author, began his 
career in 1906 as bookseller for Scribner’s, and has been associated suc- 


cessively with the New York Public Library, the New York 


Tribune, 
which he served as assistant literary editor, and the educational depart- 
ments of Doubleday Page and George H. Doran. Since that time he has 
served as editor of The Bookman, literary adviser to Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, staff writer of Leslie’s Weekly, and literary critic of Life. Among 
his many writings are: Booth Tarkington, Men and Books and Citi 
Literary Lanes and Other Byways, and Our Little Brother Writes a Play 
and Other Adventures. He is the organizer of the Bob Holliday School of 
Writing and Editorial Work. 

Clarence D. Thorpe is professor of English and the teaching of English 
at the University of Michigan, where his chief concern is with criticism 
and the training of teachers. Previous to his appointment at Michigan, 
he had taught at the Flagstaff Normal School, the University of Arizona, 
and the University of Oregon. His publications include The Mind of John 
Keats, Public Speaking Today (with Lockwood), College Composition 
(with Rankin and Solve), and University Readings (with Walter). His 
contributions have appeared in the Saturday Review of Lit 
various other publications of a scholarly nature. 

E. C. Beck (A.B. Nebraska; A.M. Harvard; Ph.D. Peabody) has 
taught in the University of Nebraska, the University of Florida, and state 
teachers colleges at Dillion, Montana, Peru, Nebraska, and Mount Pleas- 
ant, Michigan. At present he is head of the English department at Central 
State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant. He has written the Conference 
Method of Teaching Composition and Some Questions on Shakespeare, 
and has contributed articles to Peabody Journal of Education, the English 
Journal, and other periodicals. 

Henry C. Morrison (A.B. Dartmouth; M.S. New Hampshire College; 
LL.D. University of Maine) is professor of education at the University of 
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Chicago. He was formerly superintendent of schools in Portsmouth, su- 
perintendent of public instruction in the state of New Hampshire, and 
superintendent of the laboratory schools of the University of Chicago. His 
published works include: Financing the Public Schools of Illinois, The 
Practice of Teaching in Secondary Schools, and School Revenue. 

John J. DeBoer (A.B. Wheaton College; A.M. University of Chicago) 
taught English at the Chicago Christian High School for the past seven 
years while carrying on advanced graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago. He is now director of practice teaching at the Chicago Normal Col- 
lege and is connected with the staff of the English Journal. 

Carrie E. Eger (A.B. Ohio Wesleyan) is assistant principal and teacher 
of English in the McKinley Junior High School of Toledo, Ohio. She has 
had considerable experience in teaching pupils of foreign birth, and has 
written for the Journal of Educational Method. 

Marion McKinney (B.A. University of Wisconsin; M.A. University of 
Michigan) has taught in secondary schools in Michigan and Wisconsin 
and is at present teaching English in University High School, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. She is a member of the University of Michigan faculty for the 
summer session of 1931. 

Dorothy M. Yawger (A.B. Vassar College) has taught English and 
dramatics in the New York City high schools for many years. At present 
she is in charge of dramatics at the Girls’ Commercial High School, Brook- 
lyn, New York. Her contributions have appeared in The Smart Set. 

Snow Longley Housh (B.S., M.A. Teachers College, Columbia) has 
taught in the elementary school, normal college, and the University of 
California. She has made special study of the teaching of poetry, and has 
edited a number of anthologies of student verse. 


COLLEGE EDITION 


Leslie H. Meeks (A.B. Earlham; A.M. Harvard; Ph.D. Yale) is head 
of the English department at Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute. He is the author of Better Backgrounds for English Teachers, 
reviewed in the English Journal, March, 1930. Formerly he was head of 
the English department, Friends’ Select School, Philadelphia, instructor 
in English at Indiana University, and assistant professor of English at 
Goucher College, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Edward William Dolch (A.B. Washington University; A.M. Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; Ph.D. University of Illinois) is Associate Professor of 
Education at the University of Illinois. He has taught English for eight 
years, and is the author of A Manual of Business Letter Writing, Out- 
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lining for Effective Writing, Psychology and the Teaching of Reading, 
and Reading and Word Meaning. 

Harry A. Greene (A.M. Iowa; Ph.D. Iowa) is director of the Bureau 
of Educational Research and Service and Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Iowa. He is author of a large number of educa- 
tional tests, books, and monographs, among which are A Workbook in 
Educational Measurements, The Use and Interpretation of Educational 
Tests (with Jorgensen), and The lowa Elementary Language Tests (with 
Ballenger). His articles have appeared in the Journal of Educational Re- 
search, the Journal of Educational Psychology, and the School Board 











Journal. 

Edwin M. Hopkins (A.B., A.M., Ph.D. Princeton) has distinguished 
himself in a long and extraordinarily active career in the college English 
field. He has been closely associated with the National Council and the 
English Journal since their inception in 1911 and served as associate edi- 
tor of the Journal for many years. His numerous activities have included 
the founding of professional organizations, the editing of professional 
journals, service on the Simplified Spelling Board, and directorship of the 
National Survey of the Teaching of English Expression. In 1929 Profes- 
sor Hopkins observed his fortieth year as a teacher of college English by 
engaging actively in the present movement for permanently organized na- 
tional research in English. 

Bernard L. Jefferson (A.B. Kenyon College; Ph.D. Princeton Univer- 
sity) is now chairman of the Freshman rhetoric course at the University 
of Illinois and of the course which he describes in this issue of the English 
Journal. He has written previously for the English Journal and is co- 
author of Creative Prose Writing, Freshman Rhetoric and Practice Book, 
Essays and Essay Writing, and Literary Studies for Freshman Composi- 
tion. 
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BOOKS 


A BOOK FOR TEACHERS 


Some textbooks designed for the Freshman course in English 
composition are written for the student and some for the teacher. 
Professor Fulton’s book’ seems to belong to the latter group. The 
Freshman, opening his copy for the first time to discover what expo- 
sition is, learns that “the search for a satisfying definition of exposi- 
tion soon reveals that books on composition and rhetoric give defini- 
tions of varying degrees of comprehensiveness.” Reading further, 
he is told that its subject matter is “general ideas or abstract 
qualities,” but in some cases “exposition deals with the concrete and 
the individual”; that it appeals primarily to the intellect and at- 
tempts to instruct; that its characteristic treatment is static rather 
than dynamic; and that consequently “‘the static mode of treatment 
is essentially dispassionate and unbiased,” but should not deter the 
writer from expressing his personality. 

Although this somewhat vague and abstract Introduction may 
puzzle the average Freshman, it should stimulate the teacher, be- 
cause it offers an outline which he can, if he will, fill out by explana- 
tion and examples. The selections which make up Part I and Part 
II throw down a similar challenge. Since writers like William 
James, Brander Matthews, Macaulay, Arnold, Stevenson, Thack- 
eray, and John Stuart Mill are proficient enough to conceal their 
art, the Freshman cannot be expected to recognize off-hand the ele- 
ments of “‘skill by which fairly large and complex groups of facts 
and ideas have been made intelligible and readable.”” The problem 
is even more alluring because most of the facts and ideas are out- 
side the Freshman’s range. An excellent teacher, however, can ana- 
lyze these selections, separate the machinery from the material, and 
show the student how to use the same machinery in constructing ex- 
pository paragraphs from his own ideas and experience. 


* Expository Writing. By Maurice Garland Fulton. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1930. Pp. 713. $2.25. 
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Part III calls for consideration because it has not appeared in the 
fourteen previous editions of the book. It consists of twenty-five 
readings to be used for class discussion. Some of the readings, par- 
ticularly those on sport, should serve their purpose admirably. Oth- 
ers are well above the Freshman’s head. Those on college, in par- 
ticular, are included, like similar selections in other books, on the 
peculiar assumption that the Freshman can speak with some author- 
ity on college life, when as a matter of fact he probably knows less 
about it than he does about life on Mars. The student will doubt- 
less become excited about the subject, however, when he reads 
Professor Fulton’s comment: ‘The careful examination you will be 
led into regarding college life cannot fail to be beneficial.”’ 

Professor Fulton has deftly forestalled criticism of the sugges- 
tions for study and the exercises at the ends of the principal sections 
by admitting in the preface that they “are not intended to be ex- 
haustive. They have purposely been made brief because it is sup- 
posed the teacher will expand this part of the book ad /ib. and with 
more fervency than the pages of a textbook can generate.” 

RAYMOND F.. Howes 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis, Missouri 


IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsew! 


LITERATURE IN GENERAL 
The Limestone Tree. By Joseph Hergesheimer. Knopf 


This novel is a history of Kentucky from the time of James Abel, wv vent there 
with Daniel Boone, almost to the twentieth century, and of the part played in its de 
velopment by six or more generations of the Abel family. The characters ny 
and the incidents stirring, particularly those of pioneer and Civil War days. There i 


a curious method of leaving the reader in suspense over some great 
tery until it is explained casually by some Abel of the succeeding generation. It is 


remarkable how much of history, of folk, of tradition, is treated in so short ook 


American. By Frank B. Linderman. World Book. 


Teachers will welcome this popular edition of Linderman’s very successful trat 
scription of the Crow chief Plenty Coups’ oral autobiography. The honest and rea- 
sonably frank life story of the one of the last of old-time war chiefs gives considerable 


insight into Indian character, but chiefly it abounds in desperate adventure vividly 
narrated. 
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Folk-Say: A Regional Miscellany, 1930. University of Oklahoma Press. 

That rare work—an entertaining collectors’ item which carries overtones of en- 
joyment for the scholar. In this second volume are regional miscellany of stories, 
poems, songs, riddles, incidents, folk games, and glinting bits of biography from the 
South and Southwest. Not alone those who are interested in regionalism, but all who 
love the tall story and the fidelity of rhythm, picture, incident, and color of the lives 
of people in their casual moments, as well as in the vital periods of their lives, will find 
this book a key to the folk. Negro lore, superstitions, and the folk play are well repre- 
sented. The frontispiece by Keith Mackaye and the powerful linoleum cuts by Ina 
Annett add to the value of the work. 


Little America. By Rear-Admiral Richard E. Byrd. Putnam’s. 

High-pressure advertising—the movies, the talkies, radio, tabloids, and hundreds 
of tons of printer’s ink—has dimmed but not destroyed the vitality of this mosaic of 
modern adventure. The book is part journal, part log, and is entirely too much patch- 
work for those who wish a sustained movement in their stories of exploration. Over 
against this are such qualities as tense highlights, many vivid incidents, perfect pho- 
tography, and an occasional bit of wholly unconscious fine writing. These go far 
toward compensation. For those who want a straightforward statement of what hap- 
pened day by day from a factual standpoint and are little concerned with emotional 
significance, this book will answer the need. 


Stage-Struck John Golden. By John Golden and Viola Brothers Shore. Samuel 
French 
Autobiography of a savory, whimsical sort which manages to be the most enter- 
taining slapstick history of the American stage now before the public. In turn office 
boy, budding lawyer, bricklayer, actor, song writer, playwright, play producer—a 
score of occupations filled his varied, salty life, and are told here in hundreds of inci- 
dents, illustrated with photographs from every important stage in the country. 


My Best Story. An Anthology of Stories Chosen by Their Own Authors. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 


These twenty-one stories offer plenty of variety, and all are from noted, some from 
famous, British pens—Arlen, Bennett, Chesterton, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Maugham, Op- 
penheim, Walpole, Wells, Wren, and I. A. R. Wylie for example. But not all of these 
have won their fame via the short story. The book is an interesting cross-section of 
contemporary English writing—and only that. 


Lacemaker Lekholm Has AnIdea. By G. Hellstrom. Dial Press. 


Lacemaker Lekholm is a stupid man but he has an “idea” that a member of his 
family shall be educated and thus reflect honor upon him. Not until the third and 
fourth generations does his idea materialize, but the history of the large family, as it 
is reviewed upon the visit of Karl Lekholm from the United States on the lacemaker’s 
one hundredth birthday, gives us a colorful and convincing story. 


By the Waters of Manhattan. By Charles Reznikoff. With an Introduction by 
Louis Untermeyer. Charles Boni. 


Here is the ancient interesting story of the migration of a Jew from Russia to New 
York and his hard struggle for a place in competitive American life. 
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Allison’s House. By Susan Glaspell. Samuel French. 

Here in Susan Glaspell’s recent Civic Repertory play are some little known dra- 
matic chapters in the life of Emily Dickinson that revolve about her love poetry, so 
long secreted from the public, and the family struggles which almost destroyed it 
The play recreates the interesting Puritan life and thinking of her own and her lover’s 
family a generation after her death. 


Spindrift. By Martin Flavin. Preface by Barrett H. Clark. Samuel French. 


Good high comedy of Peter, Sr., who looked to his son to carry on his life through 


success in art; of Bunny, the huntress, who had had too long the form without the 


substance of love and saw in young Peter possibilities of her own superior to his life [ 
as a painter; of Konrad, who lost Bunny to young Peter, and the earthquake that gave 
solution of a kind to all of them. 
TEACHING 
The Art of Study. By T. H. Pear. Dutton 
This volume grew out of a series of radio talks to school children on the topic 
“How To Concentrate.” It has retained the vivid, piquant informality of the origi 


talks. The chapter-headings suggest the sharp practical turn of the discussion: “How 
To Listen,” “How To Concentrate,” ‘‘How To Form Habits of Study,” “The Econo 


my of Memory,” “Practical Aids for Memorizing.” Professor Pear is a member of the 
department of psychology of the University of Manchester. 
One Thousand Useful Books. Compiled by the Detroit Public Library. Revis« 
edition. American Library Association. 
A competent revision of the 1924 Detroit Public Library List designed to meet the 
needs of small libraries and individuals who seek a comprehensive reading or | 
guide. The range of topics in the booklet is encyclopedic. Here are listed works on lit 


erature and the fine arts, gardening, plumbing, plastering, radio, aviation, playing th 
market—anything that the patrons of a great library might find interesting or useful 
A future revision will probably correct what seems to be the one flaw in the present 


one—almost complete neglect of the vital problem of consumer education 


An Experimental Study of College Classroom Teaching: The Question-And- 
Answer Method versus the Lecture Method of Teaching College English. By 
Clyde Wallace Gwinn. George Peabody College for Teachers. 


TEXTS AND READINGS 
The Reds of the Midi. By Felix Gras. Translated from the Provencal by Cath- 
arine A. Janvier. Edited by Bertha Evans Ward. Appleton. 
Varied, adventurous episodes in the French Revolution built against a background 
of Southern France. An excellent companion piece for The Tale of Two Citic 


Blue Ribbon Stories. Edited by Mabel L. Robinson. Appleton. 
Twenty-six juvenile stories of 1930 from the leading magazines are featured here 
Athletics, animal life, aviation, travel, adventure, pioneering, school, and Indian life 
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are represented from the choices of the juvenile story-writing class of Columbia Uni- 
versity. There are stories from the American Boy, St. Nicholas, The Target, Juvenile 
Home, Boys’ Life, Child Life, Classmates, the Ladies’ Home Journal, and the Amer- 
ican Girl. 


Creative Chemistry. By Edwin E. Slosson. Century. 

A complete new chapter on the late developments in the chemical world, and a 
large number of new photographs have been added. In the Introduction Stieglitz has 
contributed to this revised edition, he wrote: “Creative Chemistry has educated our 


whole people.” 


Twelfth Night. By William Shakespeare. Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch 
and John Dover Wilson, Macmillan. 


Unusual editing 


Child Training. By V. M. Hillyer. Century. 

Thoroughly revised and, in part, rewritten, this standard volume now presents a 
series of daily lessons, exercises, and drills which aim at the production of healthier 
and more courteous, better informed, more ambitious human young. Illustrated with 


photographs of children in typical activities. 


American Writers. By Tom Peete Cross, Reed Smith, and Elmer C. Stauffer 

Ginn. 

A successful example of the kind of historical anthology commonly used in litera- 
ture classes of secondary schools. The readings, classified by period and literary type, 
are for the most part those which have proved intelligible and engaging to high-school 
pupils. The section devoted to recent literature is exceptionally strong both in exten- 
siveness and in wisdom of selection. All the old favorites find a place in the volume, 
from John Smith and William Byrd to Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mark Twain, and 
Francis Parkman; but Mrs. Freeman, Hamlin Garland, Agnes Repplier, Robert 
Frost, Carl Sandburg, and more than a score of other contemporaries find hospitality 
in this collection. 


Key Words to English. By Clarence Wilbur Taber and Claude Lionel Williams. 
Mentzer Bush. 


Thought is compounded of words—at once stimulus and creative medium. It was 
recognition of this principle of our progressive need for the right word with which 
to re-create the world through more exact and increasingly significant thinking from 
which this original approach to vocabulary building grew. The particular contribu- 
tion in the work arises from its insistence upon the necessity of using a fresh, vigorous 
word in its normal life-situation. Large use is made throughout of story in developing 
the history of our language roots in Latin and French and we find “key words” studied 
not for teaching the mechanics of Latin but as a method of adding to vocabulary in 
English. There are many modern references imbedded in readable anecdotes, inter- 
woven with clear-cut statement of principle and numerous exercises. Careful editing 
and profuse illustration give the book attractiveness and appeal for the general reader 
as well as the student. 
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New English Composition. Books I-IV. By Edwin L. Miller. Houghton. 

The four handbooks called New English Composition content themselves with the 
task of guiding the pupil’s practice in writing, and of supplying the resourcefulness 
which many classroom teachers lack. Notwithstanding the traditional organization of 


the series—the divisions of narration, description, exposition, and argument—the littl 


volumes suggest the fundamental change in emphasis occurring in the English clas 


room of today. 


Essentials of Effective Speaking. Frederick W. Orr. Macmillan. 


Professor Orr believes that training in speech should consist in emotional adjust- 


ment to the speech situation, and that a single form—preferably oratory—should be 
substituted for the prevailing survey of speech forms in the beginning course. In this 
book the fundamental principles of speech, such as vocal power, recognition of au 


dience needs, and organization of thought are presented in connection with 


Student’s Work Book. By Frederick W. Orr. Macmillan 


A detailed laboratory guide to accompany Orr’s Essentials of Public Speaking. The 





speech outlines demand specific information concerning the organization of thought 
Each page of speech criticism stresses some new principle of effective delivery. The 
manual can be used with any good text on speech. 

English Essentials. By Teresa M. Ryan and E. R. Barrett. Harcourt 

This exercise book combines the uses of drill pad and grammar handbook. The 
practice materials are designed to arrive inductively at the larger principles of syntax 
and usage, while twenty brief, systematic lessons enumerate the essenti 
grammar. 

Essays for Discussion. Edited by Anita P. Forbes. Harper. 

In no place quite so well as in the familiar essay does the man of letters reveal him 
self a person of moods and eccentricities. In Essays for Discussion the writers are 
mitted to soliloquize happily upon their observations of human beings at work o1 
play without the annoying interruptions of editorial comment or interpretation. A 
few brief, shrewd comments by the editor precede each one of these delightful pr 
selections, garnered from the writings of many such figures as Addison, Lamb, De 


Quincey, Christopher Morley, G. K. Chesterton, Agnes Repplier. Miss Forbes has 
made a bold stroke in classifying some recent articles with the “established” essays of 
past centuries. Most of the contemporary selections included—notably Heywoc 
3roun’s “Dying for Dear Old ” and James Truslow Adams’s “The Mucker Pose’ 

are among the most successful examples of informal prose written in recent tin 
An excellent text for the Senior English class 


The Englishman and His Books. By Amy Cruse. Crowell. 

A thorough study of biographies, autobiographies, letters, publishers’ statistics, and 
reviews have furnished the material for this story of English literature from 1790 to 
1837. As in the previous volume, the Shaping of English Literature, the author has 
centered attention on the attitudes, likes, and dislikes of the readers, rather than upon 
the lives and activities of the writers. Illustrated with quaint old cuts 






































